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five categories 
of instruments 


What is sound? A good synonym might be “vibration,” because any sound is 
caused by something vibrating. Anything—from an instrument to a machine— 
that produces a musical sound is classified by the way it vibrates to generate 
sound. 


Some instruments have stretched strings as their sound generators. The 
performer plucks, rubs, or strikes a string to make the string vibrate. 
Instruments that use stretched strings to generate sound are classified as 
chordophones, from two Greek words meaning “string sound.” Instruments 
in this category include the harp, violin, viola, cello, double bass, guitar, banjo, 
piano, and harpsichord. 


The sound generator on a membranophone is a stretched membrane that 
vibrates when struck. Drums fall into this category. Many other percussion 
instruments are classified as idiophones, because the instrument itself vibrates 
when struck, rubbed, plucked, or shaken. In addition to cymbals, bells, rattles, 
and xylophones, some rather unusual instruments are in this category, such as 
the glass harmonica, the jew’s-harp, and the music box. 


Aerophones, as the name implies, produce their sound through a column of 
vibrating air. This class of instruments includes the flute, recorder, clarinet, 
oboe, trumpet, trombone, and tuba, as well as many other “wind” instruments. 


The final category of instruments is the electrophones, which use electricity to 
generate musical sounds. 


The enchanting song 
of a music box is 
fascinating to listen 
to, but have you ever 
watched the delicate 
mechanism that 
creates the sound? 


The eighteenth 
century was an era of 
obsession with things 
mechanical. Musical 
clocks were popular, 
especially in the Tyrol 
area of Austria and 
northern Italy. 
Vaucanso! (1709-82) 


. instruments were ee fo teach 
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European instruments, or those that appear in our symphony orchestras, are 

also classified in another way. They divide into four orchestral families: the orchestral families 
string family, the woodwind family, the brass family, and the percussion 

family. In this chapter we will examine the instruments and the characteristics 

of each family. 


As you listen to “Polka” from The Age of Gold, list the timbres you hear. 
Although you probably cannot name all the instruments, at least try to describe 
each unfamiliar timbre by answering these questions: How do you think a 
certain instrument’s sound is produced? What do you think the instrument 
looks like? What do you think the instrument is made of? In which family 
does it belong? 


After listening to “Polka” several times, compare your list with your classmates’ 
lists and discuss the various timbres heard. Did you describe the unfamiliar 
instruments in the same way? Did someone list a timbre you did not notice as 
you listened? After your discussion, listen again to “Polka.” 


Polka from The Age of Gold by Dmitri Shostakovich 
Born on September 25,. 1906, in St. Petersburg in Russia, Dmitri Shostakovich Dmitri Shostakovich 
(dih*MEE:tree shah:stah*KOH:vihch) experienced firsthand the 1917 Bolshevik (1906-1976) 


Revolution and the ensuing years of turmoil under Soviet repression. Unlike 
other prominent Russian composers, Shostakovich refused to leave his mother 
country. He remained in Russia despite the heavy censorship of the arts under 
the Soviet regime, which dictated what kind of music a composer should write 
and what kind of art an artist should create. A Soviet composer had no way of 
knowing the current trends and developments in the musical world because 
foreign publications were prohibited and foreign radio waves were jammed. 
The Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin discouraged, and at times forbade, 
experimentalism, individualism, or originality in art and music. Many Russian 
composers and artists, including the great composer Igor Stravinsky, 
emigrated to America or Europe to escape this censorship. 


Shostakovich achieved world. recognition in 1925 with the premiére of his First 
Symphony, which was his graduation exercise at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, where he had enrolled at age 13. Among his fifteen 
symphonies, the Seventh or Leningrad Symphony (1941) is probably the best 
known. This symphony was inspired by the Nazi siege of Leningrad and was 
instantly almost as popular in America as in the Soviet Union. 


Shostakovich’s ballet The Age of Gold premiéred in 1930. The plot, a 
statement against capitalism, revolves around a soccer match between the 
Soviet Union and an unnamed capitalistic nation. The Age of Gold was not a 
success, but the “Polka” from the ballet has become quite popular. The “Polka” 
derides a 1920 disarmament conference in Geneva. 
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backbone of the 


The string family forms the backbone of the symphony orchestra, making up 


orchestra from one-half to two-thirds of the instruments in the orchestra. The violin 
(viy-oh*LIHN) is the smallest, and consequently the highest pitched, of the 
stringed instruments. Orchestral music almost always calls for two groups, or 
violin sections, of violins—first violins and second violins. As a rule, the music 
composed during the seventeenth through the nineteenth centuries features 
the first violins as the dominant section in the orchestra. These violinists 
usually play the melody, and the first violinist, who sits at the center front of 
the orchestra to the left of the conductor, is called the concertmaster 
(or concertmistress) and often acts as the conductor’s assistant. Before 
the orchestra plays, the concertmaster stands in front of the group and 
signals the members of each section to tune their instruments. 


The second violin section may play the melody with the first violins, 
but perhaps an octave lower. Often the seconds may play a harmony 
part or a countermelody to accompany the melody. Usually the 
music played by the second violins is not as difficult as that played by 
the first violins, but it is certainly just as important. 


The violin is a 
versatile instrument 
and can be played in 
many ways, using 
various techniques. 
Although the 
violinist traditionally 
plays the strings of 
his instrument with 
a horsehair bow, he 
has some other 
options as well. 

The most common 
alternative tech- 
nique, pizzicato, 
involves the player’s 
plucking the strings 


The string family: 
double bass, cello, 
viola, violin 
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with either the nails or pads of the fingers of his right hand to create a dry, 
staccato sound. Instead of pulling his bow back and forth against the strings, ~ 
the violinist might bounce his bow along the string to play spiccato; this also 
creates a staccato effect. Occasionally, a composer indicates that the violinist 
should turn his bow over to allow the wood rather than the horsehair to 
bounce against the strings. The most familiar example of this technique is 


found in “Mars” from The Planets by Gustav Holst, a twentieth-century English 
composer. 


special techniques 


How does a violin work? This 
diagram should help you to 
understand. Four strings, made of a 
variety of materials such as catgut, 
steel, or nylon, stretch tightly from the 
tailpiece, along the fingerboard, to the 
pegbox. The strings contact the 
instrument in two places between the 
tailpiece and the pegbox: the nut, just 
below the pegbox, and the bridge. 
When the violinist plucks a string or 
draws the bow along it, the string 
begins to vibrate. The bridge transfers 
these vibrations to the hollow body of 
the instrument, which works as a 
resonating chamber for the sound. 
Each string wraps around one of the 
four pegs; turning a peg either 
stretches and tightens a string to 
make its pitch higher or loosens a —ailpiece 
string to make its pitch lower. 


—fingerboard —— 


If you examine the strings closely, you 
will notice that each one is a different 
thickness. The thicker strings do not vibrate as rapidly as the thinner strings, so 
their pitch is lower. When the instrument is tuned properly, each string 
produces a certain pitch. To play pitches other than those produced by the 
four open strings, the player shortens a string by pressing it against the 
fingerboard with one of the fingers of his left hand. The only part of the string 
that will vibrate is the length from the bridge to the player’s finger, so the 
string produces a higher pitch. A good violinist works many years to learn just 
exactly where to place his fingers to produce each pitch perfectly in tune. The 
violin has a range of over four octaves, or forty-nine notes, with G below 
middle C being the lowest possible pitch. 
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Advanced string players employ vibrato to make the tone quality of their 
instrument warm, rich, and alive; they rapidly rock their left hand back and 
forth to vary each pitch just slightly. String players may use mutes to adda 
hushed, subdued quality to an expressive passage of music. The mute clamps 
the bridge to reduce the vibrations traveling down to the resonating body of 
the instrument. 


Viola, cello, and double bass 


The viola (vee*OHL-ah), because it is just slightly longer and larger than the 
violin, can play notes as low as the C below middle C. The viola is played in 
the same position as the violin, held between the player’s chin and left 
shoulder. Traditionally, the viola has been overshadowed by the violin and 
cello. The viola section in the orchestra often has a strictly accompanimental 
function, rarely playing the melody, and relatively little solo music has been 
written for viola. But, when played well, the viola possesses great expressive 
capabilities. The subdued, mellow tone quality of the viola attracted the 
attention of the prominent French composer Hector Berlioz and other romantic 
composers, who began to feature the viola in some of their music. 


Several centuries before Christ's birth, the Greek philosopher Pythagoras 
(piyyTHAG:ohrras) declared that “all is number.” He believed that everything in the 
world could be explained in terms of numerical relationships. He applied this law 


to many areas of study, including astronomy (the 


If we depress the string halfway, 
one half of it vibrates 880 times 


earth’s sphericity), geometry (the Pythagorean 
theorem), and music. Pythagoras proposed a. 
scientific approach to music by expressing musical 
intervals (distances between notes) as numerical 
proportions. He discovered that if you depress a 
stretched string exactly halfway along its length, its 
pitch will sound an octave higher. : 


This string vibrates 
440 times per second. 


Conduct your own experiment. Stretch a guitar or 
violin string along a thin board. Securely attach the. 
string at one end with a nail; wrap the other end 


per second to create a pitch one around a fairly long screw. Insert a small block of © 


octave higher. wood, to act as a bridge, under the string towards _ 
the nail end of the board. Turn the screw to tighten 
or loosen the string to produce different pitches. 
“Tune” the string to a specific pitch, then depress 
the string with : 
your finger halfway 


between the bridge and the nail end of the board. 
Does the pitch sound an octave higher? What 
pitch sounds when you depress the string two- 
thirds of the distance from the bridge? Three- 
fourths of the distance? Also experiment with 
moving the bridge to different locations under the 
string. You may want to attach a resonating 
chamber underneath the board to amplify the 
sound. If the board is wide enough, try adding 
other strings of varying thicknesses. 


The cello (CHEH:loh) and double bass (bays) are both played in a vertical 


position. A cellist usually sits to play his instrument, which he positions 
between his knees. The cello range is an octave lower than the viola range, 
and its low register can sound rich and warm. Buta good cellist can also play 
high notes; the singing quality of this high register sounds brilliant and intense. 
A double bass player must stand or sit on a high stool to play his instrument. 
In the orchestra, the double bass often plays the cello part an octave lower. double bass 
Some twentieth-century composers have given the double bass a comic role in 
their orchestral music. They exploit the extreme registers, the very highest 
and the very lowest notes, to depict a buffoon or clown or to communicate 
a funny idea. But the bass can also play serious music and provides a 
foundation for the orchestra. Often, as you 
listen to orchestral music, you do not even 
notice that the double basses are playing; but 
if they were not playing, you probably would 
quickly notice that something was missing! 
Harp 
With ancestors that date back to Bible times, 
the double-action harp, used in modern 
orchestras, was invented by Sébastien Erard in 
1810. The modern harp has forty-seven strings 
and can play a range of six and a half octaves. 
Though each octave has only seven strings, a 
harpist can produce all the chromatic pitches 
by using the double-notched pedals at the 
base of the harp. These double notches give 
the double-action harp its name. 
The harpist uses both hands to pluck the strings 
to make them vibrate and thus produce sound. 
Through special tuning of the strings with the 
pedals, harpists can play smooth glissandos, 
creating the effect of a cascade of sound. 
Other special techniques, such as playing with the fingernails rather than the 
fingertips, give the harpist a wide variety of timbres to use in performing 
music. Some composers ask the harpist to play harmonics, notes with a soft 
and almost mysterious timbre, by lightly placing the palm of his hand on the 
middle of the string before plucking it. 
Greensleeves Fantasia by Ralph Vaughan Williams 
English composer Ralph Vaughan Williams (rayf vahn WIHL:yehms) chose two Ralph Vaughan 
old English folk songs for his Greensleeves Fantasia. In “Greensleeves,” a Williams 


(1872-1958) 


gentleman pleads with a certain Lady Greensleeves to love him, but she utterly 
refuses. “Lovely Joan” describes a young woman who outwits a scheming 
young man and escapes to her true love. 
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Woodwind instruments are not always made of wood, but each has a vibrating 
column of air, set in motion by an edge of a pipe or a wooden reed, that 
produces the sound. The modern-day woodwind family includes flutes, 
clarinets, saxophones, oboes, and bassoons. All of these instruments also have 
keys that cover holes bored into the body of the instrument. 


flute, flute with B-foot, piccolo 

Flutes 

Flutes, in some form or another, go back 
to the beginning of history. People in 
almost every part of the world developed 
some form of flute or whistle. The sound 
of a flute is produced when the player 
blows air across a sharp edge, starting a 
vibration of air down a pipe. 


Many early flutes were held in a vertical 
position rather than a horizontal position. 
The flageolet was popular because of its 
birdlike sounds. In the 1700s, people 
played flageolet tunes written especially 
to teach their pet birds to sing. One 
composer even suggested teaching birds 
to sing in parts. The recorder, a more 
polished version of the flageolet, was 
used by more serious musicians. Kings 
such as Louis XIV of France hired recorder 
players for their royal orchestras. The 
English kings Henry IV and Henry VIII 
played recorders themselves. The great composers J. S. Bach and Handel used 
the soft, sweet tone of the recorder in some of their compositions. 


During the mid-1700s, the transverse flute (held horizontally rather than 
vertically) enjoyed increasing favor among composers because its louder sound 
could be heard more easily in the orchestra. Such famous people as Martin 
Luther and Frederick the Great of Prussia played the transverse flute. Frederick 
even hired the finest flutists of his day to teach him and to write music for him. 


In the 1800s, flutists traveled throughout Europe playing concerts on 
instruments specially made for them. Most flutes had holes bored into a 
wooden cylinder and a few metal keys. Each flute maker had a different 
design. German goldsmith, jeweler, and part-time flute maker Theobald 
Boehm attended a concert by the famous English flutist Charles Nicholson. 
Because Nicholson had large hands, he had his finger holes bored larger than 
the finger holes in most flutes. This gave him a much fuller, louder tone than 
other flutists produced on their small-holed flutes. Boehm loved the sound of 
Nicholson's flute and decided to make himself an instrument with large tone 
holes, too. Boehm accomplished this by covering the large holes with keys 
that could be pressed down by the fingers. Despite subsequent improvements 
in the fingering system, today’s flute is remarkably like Boehm’s flute. 


The flute of today is generally made of silver or some other metal. Many 
professionals play gold flutes, which seem to produce a warmer sound than 
silver flutes. The flute plays notes from middle C (or B one half-step lower) to 
the C three octaves above. The fingering system developed by Boehm allows 
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the flutist to play rapidly and smoothly. Its high tones can be brilliant and 
exciting; its low tones are velvety and mysterious. Other members of the flute 
family include the piccolo, which plays an octave higher than the flute; the alto 
flute, which plays down to a G below middle C; and the bass flute, which plays 
an octave lower than the standard flute. Piccolos are often made of wood. 


Single-reed instruments 


Clarinets and saxophones are the most common single-reed instruments 
today. When air is blown against a thin, carefully shaped piece of wood called 
a reed, the reed vibrates, setting in motion the column of air that goes through 
the instrument. Although there were a few examples of single-reed 
instruments in early times, the clarinet and saxophone are relative newcomers 
to the world of musical instruments. 


Because of the way the tone holes on the early clarinet (chalumeau) were 
arranged, the instrument could play only a limited number of notes. Around 
1700, Johann Christoph Denner of Nuremberg moved the tone holes on the 
chalumeau so that the new instrument could overblow pitches, increasing its 
range greatly. A clarinetist, by overblowing the regular fingerings, could get 
pitches 12 steps higher. The flute and other woodwinds generally overblow 
notes to get pitches eight steps (one octave) higher. Because of this, a flutist 
can play two Fs, for example, with the same fingering. Clarinetists use different 
fingerings for each note. 


Mozart, who. lived during the late 1700s, was 
the first composer to feature the clarinet in the 
orchestra, and the clarinet of his day had only 
five or six keys. A Russian clarinet maker in 
1812 made a thirteen-keyed instrument. 
During the mid-1800s, two French clarinetists, 
Hyacinthe Klosé and Auguste Buffet, adapted 
Boehm’s fingering ideas to the clarinet. 
Today’s clarinet still uses the Boehm system. 


Clarinets are pitched in B-flat, which means 
that when a clarinetist fingers a C, it actually 
sounds a B-flat. Clarinets also come in many 
sizes, such as alto, bass, and contrabass. The 
alto and contrabass clarinets are pitched in E- 
flat. When a player fingers a C on one of these 
instruments, the pitch sounds an E-flat. The 
music for each instrument is written in different 
keys so that a clarinetist does not have to learn 
new fingerings to switch from one instrument 
to the other. Clarinets are made of wood, 
although some student instruments are made 
of a special kind of plastic. A few older 
instruments are made of metal. 


In 1842, Frenchman Adolphe Sax invented a single-reed instrument made of 
brass. Its inner shape made it possible for the instrument to overblow at the 
octave, and the key system was inspired by Theobald Boehm’s work on the 
flute. The saxophone was intended for use in military bands, and it came in 
several sizes: soprano, alto, tenor, baritone, and bass. All the instruments use 


E-flat clarinet, B-flat clarinet, 
alto clarinet, bass clarinet 
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the same fingering, so switching between the instruments is quite simple. The 
alto, tenor, and baritone became the most popular, although soprano and bass 
saxophones are still used today. Alto and baritone saxes are E-flat instruments; 
soprano, tenor, and bass saxes are B-flat instruments. Saxophones can be , 
found in today’s marching and concert bands, but they are rarely called for in 
the orchestra. 


soprano 
saxophone, 

alto saxophone, 
tenor saxophone, 
baritone 
saxophone 


Double-reed instruments 


Art from ancient Greece gives evidence that double-reed instruments have 
been around for a long time. The Greek aulos had two thin reeds tied together 
and connected to one or two cylindrical pipes. By blowing into the reeds, 
using some lip and air pressure, the performer could make the reeds vibrate, 
producing a rather raucous sound. Today’s double-reed instruments include 
duck calls and bagpipes as well as oboes and bassoons. 


The people of the Middle Ages played an instrument similar to the oboe, but 
much less refined in tone. The shawm was played in royal courts throughout 
Europe. One of Louis XIV’s chief musicians, Jean Hotteterre, tried to civilize the 
shawm, and he developed an instrument he called the hautbois. English- 
speaking people eventually called it the oboe. Its small tone holes gave it a 
lighter sound. This instrument was refined by several instrument makers, 
including Auguste Buffet, who adapted the Boehm fingering system to the 
instrument. The earlier French system continues to the present day, however, 


and most oboes use the conservatory system (old French) rather than the 
Boehm system. 
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A larger oboe, the English horn, also appears in the modern orchestra. It is 
pitched in F; so when the instrumentalist plays a C it sounds like F. The English 
horn is neither English nor a horn, but it looks like a large oboe with a ball-like 
bell at its end. The reed on an English horn is connected to the instrument on 
a slightly bent metal tube called a bocal. The tone of the English horn is 
deeper and richer than the light, piercing sound of the oboe. 


In the 1600s, instrument makers developed a low-pitched double-reed 

instrument known as the rackett. This instrument was nicknamed the 

wurstfagott (sausage bundle), because its fat, sausagelike cylinder contained 

several lengths of tubing bent back on itself. The rackett was the earliest 

ancestor of the bassoon. Like all the woodwinds, bassoons were improved in és 
many ways by different 
instrument makers, but the 
Heckel family in Germany 
standardized many of the 
innovations on today’s 
bassoon. One of the most 
difficult instruments to play, 
the bassoon has many more 
keys than other instruments. 
Its reed, which makes an 
interesting duck call when 
played alone, is connected to 
the body ofthe bassoon by a 
bocal longer than that of the 
English horn. The 
contrabassoon also makes 
occasional appearances in the 
symphony orchestra. It can 
play pitches as low as the 
lowest notes on the piano. 
Composers use the 
contrabassoon to add a rich, 
dark sound to their music. 


bassoon, English horn, oboe 


Passacaille by Adrien Barthe 
Not all members of the woodwind quintet are woodwinds. The horn, a brass Adrien Barthe 
instrument, joins the flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon, because its subtle, (1853-1923) 


rounded tones fit well with the other four instrumental sounds. The woodwind 
quintet can play with a wide variety of styles and timbres. Many composers 
allow each of the instruments to take a melodic role. Woodwind quintet music 
often features rapid scales and trills and has a light, transparent quality. 


Adrien Barthe, a French composer, wrote “Passacaille for Woodwind Quintet” 
in 1899. The term passacaille (in Italian, passacaglia) refers to a melody that is 
repeated throughout a composition, each time with a different accompani- 
ment. After the opening fanfare, listen to the tune the clarinet plays. You will 
hear that melody several times throughout the piece. 
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overtone series 


The brass instruments, with their bold, stirring strains, provide the muscle of 
the symphony orchestra. Members of the brass family are classified as 
aerophones because their sound is produced by a vibrating column of air. The 
player’s lips buzz against the mouthpiece of the instrument to set this column 
of air in motion. By varying the tension of his lips as they buzz, the player can 
alter the pitch of his instrument. The sound of the vibrating column of air is 
amplified as it travels through the instrument and its flared bell. 


Perhaps you have wondered how a trumpet can produce so many different 
pitches with just three “buttons,” which are called valves, to push. To 
understand thoroughly how a brass instrument works, you need to know 
something about the overtone series. If a trumpeter plays his instrument 
without depressing any of the valves, he can play as many as sixteen different 
pitches! He can do this by changing the tension of his lips to make the column 
of air inside the instrument vibrate in fractions of the length of the instrument. 
The lowest pitch, called the fundamental, is almost impossible to play on the 
trumpet and sounds quite ugly; so composers never write it in their music. 
Each of the other pitches is called an overtone, a partial, or a harmonic. The 
seventh, eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth overtones are so out of tune that 
the player cannot use them. 


Overtone series on C 
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natural instruments 


Early brass instruments were called natural instruments. They had no valves or 
keys as our modern instruments do, so that each instrument could play only 
the pitches in its overtone series. Instruments of different lengths produced 
different overtone series, with a longer instrument producing lower pitches. 
Obviously, these instruments were limited in the melodies they could play and 
therefore were not originally intended for musical entertainment. Rather, the 
earliest trumpets and horns were functional—used in military, religious, and 
community life as a means of communication. The longer instruments were 
coiled in various shapes to make the instrument easier to hold, play, and travel 
with, especially on horseback. 
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In time, crooks were developed, based on the principle that the length of the 

pipe determines the pitch of the instrument. Each crook was a different length; 

so when a longer crook was inserted into the instrument, the entire length of 

the instrument was greater, and thus the pitch of the instrument was lower. A 

player had as many different sets of overtones to work with as he did crooks. 

The only problem was that he needed time to change crooks, an awkward 

undertaking in the middle of a piece! OOK 


Shortly after 1800, German instrument makers developed a valve mechanism 

for brass instruments. By simply depressing a valve, the player can reroute air 

into a crook (an extra length of pipe) and produce a set of overtones different 

from those possible on the basic instrument. An instrument with three valves 

has seven possible combinations of valves to create seven different lengths of 

instrument. For instance, by depressing none of the valves, the player has one 

overtone series. Depressing the middle valve makes the instrument slightly valves 
longer and provides the overtone series one half-step lower. Depressing only 

the first valve adds another length of tubing, lowering the instrument an 

additional half step. If the player depresses both the first and the second 

valves at the same time, the instrument produces yet another overtone 

series, and so on. 


Trumpet and cornet 


The trumpet is the highest-pitched 
member of the brass instruments 
commonly used in the symphony 
orchestra. To the untrained eye, a cornet 
looks much like a trumpet, and the two 
instruments often play the same music. 
Slight differences in the way the two 
instruments are constructed cause the 
cornet to have a more mellow timbre 
compared to the brilliant tone quality of 
the trumpet. 


During the Middle Ages, the trumpet, or 
busine, came to be considered the 
“nobility” among musical instruments. 
The trumpeter often stood at the king’s 
right hand and held the status of officer. 
A busine was expensive to manufacture 
and was reserved for the service of the 
aristocracy. In medieval art, trumpets 
appear in the hands of angels or on royal 
coats-of-arms, but never in scenes of 
country life. The busine, a natural 
trumpet capable of playing only the cornet, fligelhorn, trumpet 

pitches in its overtone series, was limited 

to playing fanfares and signals. A cloth bearing the royal coat-of-arms often 
draped from the busine, and trumpeters formed guilds to protect their art, 
making it illegal for any nonmember to play the instrument. 
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By the early seventeenth century, a professional hierarchy of trumpeters had 
developed. A trumpeter was known by the part he played—high, middle, or 
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low. Playing the higher trumpet parts demanded a more highly developed 
technique and a greater degree of skill, and trumpeters were forbidden to play 
the higher parts unless they were qualified. Fines and even torture awaited 
those who transgressed this law! 


Several different kinds of trumpets make up the trumpet family, from the bass 
trumpet to the tiny piccolo trumpet. The modern trumpet used most often 
today is the B-flat trumpet, with a range of two-and-a-half octaves. 


Horn 


The horn, often called the French horn, originated as the coiled hunting horn of 
medieval and Renaissance times. Instrument makers refined the instrument 
during the early 1600s. The horn first appeared in orchestras as a fanfare 
instrument, just as it was used in the hunt. But composers such as Handel 
began writing melodic material for the horn, and the great eighteenth-century 
composers Mozart and Haydn composed horn concertos, pieces especially 
designed to feature the horn with the symphony orchestra. Until the invention 
of valves around 1813, the horn was a natural instrument, capable of playing 
only the notes in its particular overtone series. Like the trumpet, the modern 
horn uses valves to change the length of its tube and thus change its pitch. 


horn 


Because the horn has approximately twice as much tubing as the trumpet, it 
can produce lower pitches, although it can also play high notes. The 
horn has a different kind of mouthpiece from the trumpet. Whereas 
the trumpet mouthpiece has a shallower cup that adds to 
the brilliant timbre of the instrument, the horn has a 
deeper, cone-shaped mouthpiece that creates a more 
mellow tone quality. 


Instruments pictured (clockwise from 
top left): sousaphone, trombone, two 
tubas and a euphonium, horn 


Low brass instruments 


The trombone is the 
oldest of the modern 
brass instruments 
because it evolved to its 
present form by the 
1500s. A trombonist 
moves his slide into 
seven different positions 
to create seven different 
overtone series. The 
slide lengthens or 
shortens the instrument, 
just like the valves and 
crooks do on a trumpet 
or horn. With each slide 
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position, the player changes his lip tension and air pressure to produce the 
pitches in that overtone series. 


During the 1500s and 1600s, as the only brass instrument capable of playing trombone 
many different pitches, the trombone was popular in churches as an accompa- 

nying instrument. Trombones came in different sizes, the smaller ones playing 

higher parts and the larger instruments playing lower parts. Occasionally a 

composer would include the trombone family in his music for a special effect, 

but these instruments were not usually found in standard music groups. But 

then Beethoven called for three trombones in his famous Fifth Symphony. 

After that, the trombone became an accepted member of the symphony 


orchestra. 
The euphonium (yoo:FOH:nee:uhm) or baritone horn (the names are often euphonium and 
used interchangeably) has a range similar to the trombone and is often used in baritone horn 


band music. The euphonium resembles a small tuba, which is the lowest brass 
instrument. The valve tuba was refined in 1835 by Morlitz, an instrument 
maker in Berlin. In Germany and Belgium, it replaced the ophicleid as the bass 
in military bands in the middle of the nineteenth century. (The ophicleid was a 
keyed instrument noted for its coarse, offensive timbre; Mendelssohn used it in 
his overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream to represent the lion’s roaring.) 
The mellow quality of the tuba established it as the standard bass brass 
instrument of the concert band and symphony orchestra. 


tuba 


Paragon Rag by Scott Joplin 


Young Scott Joplin’s first piano teacher instilled in him the dream of becoming Scott Joplin 
a great composer. But the America of the late nineteenth and early twentieth (1868-1917) 
centuries offered few opportunities to poor black musicians. 


Scott Joplin was born into a musical family. His father, a former slave, played 
the violin, and his mother played the banjo and sang. They could afford 
only a few piano lessons for their young son. Joplin left home as 
a teen-ager to make his own way. 


To make a living, Joplin traveled widely, playing the popular 
music of his day, which was called ragtime. While most 
ragtime music was originally written for the piano, it was 
often performed by various musical groups. Joplin himself 
organized a band to play during the 1893 World’s Fair in 
Chicago. There he met a man who encouraged him to write 
his music down for others. Joplin soon enrolled in a small 
college to gain some basic musical knowledge. 


In 1899, Joplin’s famous “Maple Leaf Rag” was 
published. Other publications followed. But his real A g wees 
desire was to take ragtime to the level of classical , A 
music. Writing ragtime operas and symphonies became 
his lifelong ambition. But these ventures yielded little 
success, and he died under the strain. 


In the 1970s a revival of ragtime music brought new fame to Scott Joplin. 
Today you can hear many of his rags in concerts and recordings by some of the 
world’s finest performers. This recording of “Paragon Rag,” written in 1909, is 
performed by a brass quintet—two trumpets, a horn, a trombone, and a tuba. 
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timpani 


xylophone 


sequences. Because the large tower bells could be heard throughout the town and all 
across the countryside, practice sessions could be quite annoying to the general 
populace. Thus small hand-held bells were invented for practice purposes. These _ 
practice bells, or handbells, became so popular that people formed ensembles to play 
them, and tune ringing, or ringing actual tunes, began. Today handbell groups can be 
found in thousands of churches and schools ee eicuset = the world. 


Percussion instruments make their sounds when they are struck, shaken, or 
scraped. Some instruments produce pitches that can be identified (definite 
pitch); others have a less specific pitch (indefinite pitch). Definite-pitched 
percussion instruments include timpani, tuned-bar instruments (such as 
xylophones, marimbas, and glockenspiels), the piano and celesta, and chimes 
and bells. Instruments of indefinite pitch include drums such as the snare drum 
and bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine, and rattles of many different 
types. Percussionists develop special techniques to play each instrument. 


Timpani 


Drums shaped like big kettles date back to the times of the ancient 
Babylonians. Kettledrums became part of the European musical heritage 
during the Crusades, when King Louis IX of France adapted Arabian drums, 
called naqgarah, for use during battle. The drummer wore a pair of drums on 
his belt or followed behind a servant or animal that carried the drums on its 
back. By the 1700s, kettledrums or timpani (TIHM:puh:nee) could be heard in 
orchestral music of a military or ceremonial nature. Today’s orchestral 
percussion section has three, four, or five timpani, although a few pieces may 
require more. Hector Berlioz’s Requiem requires eight pairs of kettledrums, 
each tuned to a different pitch. To tune a drum, the player adjusts screws 
around the top or head of the drum until the correct pitch is reached. Other 
adjustments in pitch can be made using the pedal at the foot of the drum. 
During performances, you may see a timpanist with his ear close to the 
drumhead, blowing softly on a pitchpipe or striking a tuning fork and adjusting 
his drum to a new pitch. 


Tuned-bar instruments 


The xylophone (ZIY:loh:fohn) is made of wooden bars arranged in the order of 
the keys on a piano. Percussionists play the xylophone with mallets, choosing 
hard or soft mallets depending on the sounds they wish to produce. 
Xylophones have existed for centuries as folk 
instruments in many parts of the world, 


English church towers often boasted an 
_ impressive array of large bells, rung by 
men who pulled the heavy cords 
connected to the bells. Bell ringers 
developed elaborate systems for ringing 
their bells in a certain order, so that no 
two bells ever rang in the same se- 
quence. This system, called change 
ringing, was so complicated that the men 
had to practice long hours to perfect the 
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especially in Africa and Latin America. Camille Saint-Saéns was the first serious 
composer to use the xylophone in the orchestra in his Danse macabre, where 
the xylophone helps to paint a musical picture of dancing skeletons. 


The marimba (mah:RIHM:buh) looks much like a xylophone, but its bars are an 
octave lower in pitch. It is equipped with tubes 
below each bar, called resonators, that make the 
sound fuller. The vibraphone (VY-bruh:fohn) 
is similar, but its bars are made of metal. A 
fan on the vibraphone gives the timbre a 
fluctuating sound called vibrato 
(vihsBRAH‘stoh). The orchestra bells or 
glockenspiel (GLAHK:ehn:shpeel) is a 
smaller instrument with metal bars. 


marimba 
vibraphone 
glockenspiel 


tubular 
chimes 


Piano and celesta ? 
piano 


Although its sound is produced by vibrating 
strings, the piano can be considered a 
percussion instrument because its keys are 
struck with the fingers and the strings are 
struck with hammers. As a pianist strikes a 
key, the key moves a felt-headed hammer, 
which in turn strikes a 
string (or combination 
of strings) inside the oe 
piano. The strings are | 
carefully tuned to each 
pitch. The eighty-eight 
keys of the piano are 
laid out in a pattern of 
black and white keys. 
The piano does not 
appear regularly in the 
orchestra or band, but 
it often takes a solo 
role with the orchestra. 


glockenspiel 


timpani 


The celesta (suh*LEHS:tuh), which resembles a small piano, is actually a 
keyboard connected to a glockenspiel. Tchaikovsky’s “Dance of the Sugarplum celesta 
Fairy,” from The Nutcracker, begins with a famous celesta solo. 


Chimes and bells 


Sets of metal bells tuned to specific pitches and played with hammers, called 

chimebells, were popular instruments during the Middle Ages. Bells 

connected to a keyboard are known as a carillon (KAYR-ih-lahn); some early chimebells 
carillons had keys so wide that the performer used his whole hand to push 
down one key. Today most carillons are operated mechanically or 
electronically and are often heard in towers or church steeples. 


carillon 


Tubular chimes appear in many orchestras and bands. Long metal tubes, 
suspended from a metal rack and struck with wooden hammers, produce a 
sound like church bells. 


tubular chimes 
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Snare drum and bass drum 


These drums belong to a category of indefinite-pitched percussion instruments 
called frame drums. In frame drums, the diameter of the drumhead is larger 
than the length of the drum’s side, and one or both ends of the drum are 
covered. Both Greeks and Romans used frame drums in their pagan 
ceremonies. In the late Middle Ages the tambour (a single-headed drum) and 
the tabor (a double-headed drum) appeared. Often a musician played one of 
these drums with one hand while playing a three-holed pipe with the other. 
snare drum The tabor often had a snare (cords, passing under the drumhead, that vibrate 
when the head is struck). Tabors built without snares became known as tenor 
drums; those with snares were called snare drums. George Frederick Handel 
was the first composer to use the drum in the orchestra. His Music for the 
Royal Fireworks in 1749 was the kind of ceremonial music that drums were 
often associated with. Today snare drums and tenor drums most often have 
only a single drumhead. The bass drum, however, still has two, like the early 
tabor. Monstrous bass drums have also been built. One built by a 
British company in the 1850s had a drumhead with a diameter 
of eight feet. In 
order to get it 
into the concert 
hall, doors had 
to be removed. 


bass drum 


Instruments with 
indefinite pitch 


Cymbals 


Cymbals (SIHM:buhlz) existed in the earliest days of recorded history, and they 
generally have not changed in style and shape over the centuries. The 
Zildjians, an Armenian family of cymbal makers, have produced professional- 
quality cymbals since 1623, when they began their business in Turkey. They 
now manufacture cymbals in America. 


cymbals 


Cymbals are usually clashed together, but modern playing techniques include 
brushing them against each other or striking them with sticks or brushes. 
Bartok’s Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion (1937) requires the cymbal 
player to tap the cymbals quietly with a knife blade. Sometimes composers 
call for a suspended cymbaF-usually one thin cymbal mounted on a pole. 


gong The gong, also known as the tam-tam, traces its roots to the Orient, but it 
became part of the orchestra in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Another ancient percussion instrument consisted of small cymbals with 
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clappers attached to them, sometimes made of wood. This old instrument ' 
seems to be the ancestor of the castanets, often used in Spanish-style music. 


Tambourine 


The instrument in the Bible called a timbrel is the ancestor of today’s 

tambourine. In the times of the Greeks and Romans, tambourines existed in tambourine 
many forms: with or without a drumhead, with jingles made of flat metal disks, 

or sometimes with bells. Tambourines today also exist with or without a 

drumhead, but most have flat metal disks to produce the jingling sound. 

Players strike the drumhead with the hand or fingers or shake the frame. 


Miscellaneous percussion instruments 


Early rattles were made of natural materials, most often gourds filled with 
seeds or small stones. Maracas (mah:RAH‘:kahs), long used in Spain, are the 
most common rattle found in the orchestra today. Early triangles were 
probably of Turkish origin, and they often had metal rings or bells hanging from 
them. Today’s simple three-sided triangle is played with a metal beater. 


Other percussion instruments commonly found in the orchestra include sleigh 
bells, the whip (two boards that crack together), and the ratchet (a mechanical 
device that produces a loud scratching sound). 


Farandole by Georges Bizet 


Georges Bizet (bee*ZAY) was a child genius. Born in Paris in 1838, by the age Georges Bizet 
of nine he was studying at the Paris Conservatory of Music. He soon won (1838-1875) 
almost every contest at the prestigious school: first place in piano, organ, 

composition, and solfége. He began composing in earnest by the age of 

nineteen, and his talents attracted the attention of many of the leading 

composers and performers of his age. Many believed that Bizet would be the 

greatest composer of all time. This quick-tempered man had a sweet tooth, 

and he constantly nibbled on chocolate and petits fours. He spent some time 

in the French National Guard during the Franco-Prussian War. Following the 

war, he married and continued to write music, especially operas. His most 

famous opera, Carmen, is among the greatest in operatic literature, yet its 

unusual characters and ideas make it controversial. Bizet became ill during the 

opera’s premiére in 1875, and he died three months later. 


In 1872 Bizet wrote incidental music for a drama by French playwright 
Alphonse Daudet, L’Arlésienne (The Woman of Arles). The play itself was 
unsuccessful, but Bizet took some of the selections he had written and 
grouped them into a suite. After Bizet’s death in 1875, one of his friends took 
several other pieces from the play and formed a second suite. The “Farandole” 
combines a traditional French Christmas carol with a lighter, quicker tune that 
Bizet used earlier in the play. This dramatic selection is the final piece of 
L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2. 


This setting of “Farandole” has been transcribed for instruments other than 
those for which Bizet originally wrote the music. Rather than being performed 
by orchestral instruments, the music is played on a variety of percussion 
instruments. Can you identify the instruments used? 
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classifying 
voices 


traditional vocal 
ensembles 


“He hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise unto our God.” The human 
voice is a precious and extraordinary gift from God to man. With his voice, a 
person can communicate ideas, information, and even his inmost emotions. 


A singer is his own instrument, producing sound in the same way as an 
instrument-through vibration. After inhaling deeply, he expels the air through 
his vocal cords, two bands that vibrate together in the larynx to create sound. 
But a good singer involves his whole body in the singing process. While his 
lungs serve as a reservoir for the air supply, his head cavities, such as the nose 
and mouth, act as resonating chambers for the sound. Good posture 
throughout the body enables these key body areas to function most effectively 
during the singing process. 


Voice classification 


Voices are classified according to range and timbre. The length of the vocal 
cords determines the range, or how high and how low the voice can sing. A 
singer tightens his vocal cords to sing higher pitches, just as a string player 
tightens the strings on his instrument to produce higher pitches. The timbre of 
a voice is its characteristic tone quality—light, thick, rich, piercing, etc. The four 
standard voice classifications are soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. A soprano 
voice uSually has a higher range than that of any of the other classifications and 
often has a light, lyrical quality. A bass voice, on the other hand, has the 
lowest range and is characterized by rich, thick tones. The alto and tenor 
ranges fall between the soprano and bass, the alto being slightly lower than 
soprano and the tenor being higher than the bass. Another common 
classification is the baritone, with a range between that of a tenor and a bass. 


Adult voices and maturing adolescent voices often have vibrato, slight pitch 
fluctuations that lend fullness and warmth to the tone. Vibrato may be quite 
pronounced in professional singers but is seldom present in young voices. 


Standard vocal groups 


Just as musical instruments regularly appear in certain groupings, such as the 
string quartet, the brass quintet, or the symphony orchestra, so voices are 
traditionally grouped in standard performance ensembles. One of the most 
common vocal groups is the mixed choir, made up of sopranos, altos, tenors, 
and basses. Most community, church, high school, and college choirs fit into 
this category. Usually, each of the four types of voices sings different notes; as 
a result, at any given point in the music, four different pitches sound at the 
same time, creating harmony. 


Another favorite vocal ensemble is the male quartet or men’s chorus. Ina 
male quartet, two tenors, a baritone, and a bass blend their voices in close 
harmony, or by singing different pitches that are close together. A ladies’ 
chorus traditionally sings in either three- or four-part harmony, with two 
soprano parts and one or two alto parts. 


The children’s choir includes girls and boys whose voices have not yet 
changed. The resulting timbre is a clear, light tone with little or no vibrato. A 
traditional vocal group with a colorful history is the boys’ choir, which has its 
roots in the church. Obviously, only boys may sing in a boys’ choir. Originally, 
women were forbidden to sing in the church, so boys with unchanged voices 
sang the soprano and alto parts in sacred music. Many churches had choirboys 
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who lived, attended school, and served in the church. The Vienna Choir Boys of 
Austria is a famous boychoir whose history dates back to 1498. The choir was 
reestablished in 1924, and today many boys attend the choir’s boarding school, 
where they receive training 
in singing, playing musical 
instruments, and in 
academic subjects such as 
arithmetic and grammar. 
Each year, twenty-four of 
these boys, ranging in age 
from nine to seventeen, are 
chosen to travel all over the 
world on performing tours. 
In America, several 
outstanding boys’ choirs 
have been formed, the 
most notable being the 

, . s |} American Boychoir and the 
The acricen Boychoir, Princeton, Nau: Jersey Texas Boys’ Choir. 

(Louis Kassel, photographer) 


Serenade by Franz Schubert 


Austrian composer Franz Schubert (SHOOH:bert) received his early musical _ 
training as a pupil at the Vienna Choir Boys’ school. He excelled in 
all his studies, while amazing his teachers with his musical 
gifts; they claimed that they could teach him nothing more 
about music because he had been taught by God. By age 
eleven he was already a gifted violinist, pianist, and 
composer. He taught school for a short time, but in 

1818 resigned to spend the rest of his life composing. 


Franz Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


Franz Schubert was an extremely short man, slightly over 
five feet tall, with a chubby face and curly brown hair. 
He never married, and his friends affectionately nick- 
named him Schwammerl, which in German means 
“tubby.” A quiet, shy person, Schubert spent most 
of his thirty-one years composing music at a 

feverish pace. His musical output includes over six 
hundred art songs, nine symphonies, seven masses, 
ten operas, nineteen string quartets, twenty-one piano Y 
sonatas, and a wealth of dance music for the Viennese public. 
Relatively few of his works were published during his lifetime, as 
he was overshadowed by the greatness of another Austrian com- 
poser, the famous Ludwig van Beethoven. 


The beautiful art song “Serenade” demonstrates the speed with which Schu- 
bert could compose music. Apparently, a friend of Schubert’s handed the 
words to him with a request for him to compose a song for a soprano with a 
ladies’ chorus. After reading through the words several times, Schubert 
returned with the announcement that he was finished and that the song was 
going to be quite good. And it was good! Listen to “Serenade,” performed 
here by two boy sopranos, a boychoir, and piano accompaniment. 
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elements of music 


rhythm 


steady pulse 


melodic rhythm 


What is music? Everybody knows, but we all have a tough time defining it. 
Think about what makes music music and not just noise. The answer can be 
simple—music is organized sound, while noise is unorganized. The difficult 
part is discovering how music is organized, how all its parts are put together to 
create a song we enjoy. Musical organizers, which give order and structure to 
music, are called the elements of music. Listen to “Canoe Song,” an American 
Indian folksong, and describe how it is organized. 


Rhythm 


An important musical organizer is rhythm, the time element of music. A song 
“happens” over a period of time, whether it lasts thirty seconds or thirty 
minutes. Rhythm is the measure of time in music. 


Actually, rhythm has two components: the steady pulse and the melodic 
rhythm. The steady pulse in music is similar to the pulse in your body; its 
recurring beat is like your heartbeat. When the pulse stops, the music stops. 
Lightly tap the steady pulse on a drum or on a hard surface as you listen to 
“Canoe Song.” If we drew a picture of the steady pulse, it might look like this: 


iit TE RSS) ass 
Each line represents one beat or pulse in the music. In music we often call 
each pulse a ta, so the pulse picture could look like this: 


2) EE EE Ge 
fa ta fa ta 


But some words in the song are shorter than the pulse; a beat or pulse can be 
divided in half to make two shorter notes. We can call these shorter notes ti. 
Can you tap this with “Canoe Song”? 
PSE Hi DE ES Ee a 
ta ti ot ta ef) 
The melodic rhythm is the rhythm of the words, which may vary from the 
pulse. For instance, this is the melodic rhythm of “Canoe Song.” 


My pad - dles keen and bright, Flash -ing like sil - ver, 
melodic =) = ee ee ee 
rhythm ti ta ti i] ia ta ti ta ti ta ta 
Stead) 2 DE GE Se EE Se Se Se 
pulse ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta 

Fol - low _ the wild goose flight, Dip, dip and swing. 

[ti MERI LE BGS GE EMER BE REE de See 


ti ta ti tit ta ti ta ti ta-a 


ine RES GT ME SR Me RE ee 
ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta 
Because the final word lasts two pulses (or two ta’s), we think ta-a. Throughout 
“Canoe Song” there is a special rhythm pattern called syncopation, which 
occurs when the weaker part of a beat is accented. For example, the second 
dip in dip, dip and swing accents the middle of a beat. 


How coordinated are you? Try to tap the steady pulse with one hand while 
tapping the melodic rhythm with the other hand. If you are right-handed, it is 
probably easier for you to establish the pulse with your left hand and then 


begin the melodic rhythm with your right hand. Reverse the operation if you 
are left-handed. 


The pulse in a song can move at 
different speeds, and we call the 
speed of the pulse the tempo. 
Traditionally, composers indicate 
how fast or slow they want the 
pulse to be in a particular song. 
They may indicate metronome 
markings in the music; a 
metronome keeps a steady pulse 
with a clicking sound and/or with 
a blinking light, and can be set to 
click or blink for a certain number 
of pulses per minute. 

Composers also indicate tempos 
with descriptive words, often in 
Italian, such as allegro, andante, largo, and presto. Italian terms also indicate gradual 
changes in tempo. Ritardando (abbr. ritard.) refers to a gradual slowing of the 
tempo, while accelerando (abbr. accel.) indicates an acceleration of the tempo. 


Various metronomes 


The puises in a song are usually organized into groups of two or three by certain 
pulses’ being accented or emphasized. If the pulses are organized into groups of 
two, the music has duple meter, and if the pulses are grouped in three, the song has 
triple meter. Some music combines duple and triple meters. As you listen to “Canoe 
Song,” decide what kind of meter the song has by tapping with the steady pulse and 
listening for the accented pulses. 


Hoe-Down from Rodeo by Aaron Copland 


Born in Brooklyn on November 14, 1900, Aaron Copland (KOHP:land) was the Aaron Copland 
son of Russian Jewish immigrants. Although he had scant exposure to music Ot oe) 
as a child, at age fifteen he decided to become a composer. After studying 

composition in America and briefly in Germany, he traveled to France 
to study with the famous French music teacher Nadia Boulanger. pr ees EE N 
Under her guidance, he experimented with composing new : % 
kinds of music. This new music was abstract and difficult for the 
average person to listen to; rather than being tuneful and light, it 
was serious and intellectual. Copland became famous composing 
this kind of music, but during the Great Depression in the 1930s 

he realized that by writing this new music he was alienating himself 
from American music lovers. He decided to compose music to 
communicate his ideas in the simplest form possible. America 
instantly loved Copland’s simpler style of composing, and the works 
he wrote during the 1940s remain immensely popular even today. 
Audiences still enjoy hearing music from three of his ballets, 
Billy the Kid, Rodeo (roh-DAY-oh), and Appalachian Spring. 
Copland wove American cowboy and folk tunes into the 
fabric of these ballets to create a truly American feeling. 


As you listen to “Hoe-Down,” think about how the 
rhythm of the piece contributes to the overall character 
of the music. Also listen for syncopation and tempo 
changes, and decide if the meter is duple or triple. 


SS 
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melodic contour 


range 


phrase 


notation 


Another important musical organizer is melody, the pitch element in music. 
Pitch refers to how high or low a particular sound is and, in scientific terms, is 
determined by the frequency of the vibrations that create that sound. While 
rhythm is the lifeblood of a song, melody adds character, shape, and beauty to 
a piece of music. The various pitches in a melody form its shape or contour, 
and we can draw its picture, just as we did with the rhythm. The melodic 
contour of “Canoe Song” looks like this: 


il 
My pad - F sil - 
2 dles Leen Flash - ing ULE a 
Sad bight = — 
Fol - low the 
ee Wild 
swing. 


M™™soose flight Dip, dip d 
[22] TS Eo Re sells 


What is the highest point in the melody? The lowest? The distance from the 
lowest to the highest pitch is called the range of the melody. A song such as 
“Hot Cross Buns” has a narrow range of only three notes, while the spiritual 
“Deep River” has a wide range of thirteen notes. 


Notice that the melody of “Canoe Song” naturally divides into two parts, each 
of which makes up one musical idea. We call a musical idea a phrase, which is 
similar to a sentence in grammar. 


Musical notation 


Look below to see the melodic contour of the beginning of the main theme 
(melody) in “Intermezzo” from Carmen by Bizet (bee*ZAY). Try to predict what 
the melody will sound like by following the contour. 


Now listen to the first twenty seconds of the recording of “Intermezzo.” Did 
the melody sound very different from what you expected? Although the 
melodic contour gives an idea of the shape of the melody, it cannot tell us 
exactly which pitches and rhythms will be used. 


Music notation helps us understand exactly how a composer intends his music 
to sound. Notes, representing different time values, are arranged on a staff. 
Each line or space on a staff represents a specific pitch. The oval-shaped 
notehead sits on the line or space of the pitch. On page 27 is the theme from 
“Intermezzo” in musical notation. Compare the notation with the melodic 
contour shown above. How are they alike? How do they differ? 


The pitches in a melody may move up or down by steps or by leaps. Look at 
the melodic contour of “Intermezzo,” shown on page 26. It is easy to see that 
some pitches are further apart than others. Now look at the notated melody at 
the top of this page. Pitches that are on adjacent lines and spaces are a step 
apart. For instance, the first two pitches in the melody are a step apart, 
because the first pitch is on a line, and the second pitch is in the space just 
above. But the next pitch is a line and a space away; so we Say there is a leap 
between the notes. As you sing “Canoe Song,” listen especially to the 
melody. Can you tell when the melody steps from note to note and when it 
leaps? 


Intermezzo, Act Ill from Carmen by Georges Bizet 


Georges Bizet 


The opera Carmen ranks as Georges Bizet’s (1838-1875) 


crowning achievement—it has been called “the 
perfect opera.” Although many of the ideas in 
Carmen are objectionable for the Christian, 
Bizet’s music for the opera is among the most 
famous scores in operatic literature. The 
compelling rhythms and beautiful melodies 
appeal to concert audiences around the world. 
As opposed to the bold Spanish rhythms that 
abound in Carmen, the “Intermezzo” calms 
the listener with a quiet harp accompaniment 
to a sweet, simple melody introduced by a 
solo flute. 

As you listen, try to sing along with the 
melody. Which instruments play the melody? 
How many times do you hear it? Are there 
other melodies in the piece? i 


scale 


tonality 
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Melodies are built with scales. A scale is the group of pitches, in ascending or 
descending order, that make up a piece of music. For instance, this scale is the 
one used to build the melody of “Canoe Song”: 
: — ; 
| 
== = = Si Sia 

G D F G A C D 
Because there are only five different pitch names in the scale, we call it a 
pentatonic scale. Pentatonic is an easy word to remember because it means 
just what it says—“five tones.” Many folk songs, spirituals, and early American 
hymn tunes use the pentatonic scale. 


Much of the music in our Western culture is built with either a major or a minor 
scale. Play these two scales and compare their sound. 


The first scale is major, and the second, minor. You may have been able to 
decide which was which just by hearing the scale, but there is a logical way to 
discover the tonality of a scale (whether it is major or minor) by looking at it. 
The pattern of half steps and whole steps in a scale determines whether it is 
major or minor. A half step is the distance between two keys immediately 
adjacent on the piano keyboard, the distance between a white key and the 
black key on either side of it or between two white keys with no black key 
between them. A whole step equals two half steps, or the distance between 
two keys with one key between them. 


Again, play the scales in the example above. Discover the pattern of half steps 
and whole steps in each scale and then compare the patterns. In the major 
scale, half steps occur between the third and fourth pitches and between the 
seventh and eighth pitches. Using W’s and H’s to represent whole and half 
steps, we devise this pattern or formula for a major scale: WWHWWWH. 
Analyze the steps in the minor scale; what formula do you end up with? 


Depending on what note a scale begins on, we add sharp or flat signs to make 
the pattern of half and whole steps work. To demonstrate, consider this scale, 
built on an E. First we place a note on every line and space up to the next E: 


—————————— 


E F G A B € D E 
Then we use a keyboard to check the distance between the first two notes, 
E and F. The distance is only a half step, but we need a whole step to fit the 
major scale formula. We need to add a sharp sign to the left of the F notehead 
to raise it a half step and create a whole step between the first two notes in the 
scale. Continue on up the scale, adding sharp signs as necessary. There is one 
important rule to remember: Never mix sharps and flats in the same scale. We 


Sse ee 
eS SSS sre eee 
call the major scale we end up with an E major scale because it begins on E. A 
piece of music composed with the E major scale is in the key of E major. key 


E F# G# A B C# D# E 


Still beginning on E, construct a minor scale. Remember, the minor scale 
formula is WHWWHWW. This scale is called an E minor scale, and a piece 
built on it is in the key of E minor. 


E F# G A B Cc D E 


Because these two scales were both built on E, we say that E is their keynote, 
tonic, or home tone. E sounds like “home” because it sounds final. 


Of course, not all music is in a major or minor tonality. Major and minor scales 

are only two kinds of modes, another name for a scale. Each mode has a modes 
different pattern of half and whole steps; half steps are indicated by the marks. 

Some of the most common modes are shown here; their names derive from 

the Greek language. Can you tell which mode is the major mode? Which is 

the minor mode? Many other modes exist, especially in the music of Eastern 

and Asian countries. Some twentieth-century composers have even made up 

their own scales to give their music a fresh, distinctive quality. 


— 
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mixolydian 
G A B C D E F G 
> a 
aeolian 
A B E D E F G A 
> iin 
locrian ;+— 
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We have decided that rhythm organizes time in music, and melody organizes 

pitch in music. Another musical organizer is harmony, which also organizes 
ne pitch, although in a different way from melody. While melody organizes 

pitches horizontally, harmony organizes them vertically. Play this melody: 


My pad- dles keen and bright, Flash- ing like sil - ver, Fol- low the wild goose flight, Dip, dip, and swing. 


The pitches move horizontally across the page. Now play this: 


ft) 
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My pad - dles keen and bright, Flash- ing like sil - ver, Fol- low the wild goose flight, Dip, dip, and swing. 


What is different? Not only are the pitches organized horizontally, but they are 
also organized vertically. This vertical organization of the pitches creates 
harmony, which is more than one pitch sounding at a time. 


There are different kinds of harmony. A single melody with no harmony is 

called monophony (mah*NAH‘:foh-nee), which comes from two Greek words 

meaning “one sound.” The second example above demonstrates homophony 

(hah*MAH*fohsnee), which means “same sound.” Homophony is usually a 

melody accompanied by chords. The next example demonstrates polyphony 

polyphony (poh:LIH*foh-nee), the winding together of two or more melodies to create 
harmony. What do you suppose polyphony means? 


monophony 


homophony 


a 
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My pad - dles keen and bright, Flash - ing like si Fol - low the wild goose flight, 


My pad - dles keen and bright, Flash- ing 


Fol - low the wild goose flight, Dip, dip, and swing. 


Flash - ing like sil = = ver, Fol - low the wild goose flight, Dip, dip, and swing. 


Polyphony involves more than one melody being performed at once. 


feria Compare the three examples above. The harmony in each example creates a 
certain texture by weaving the pitches together. While the texture of 
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monophony might be thin and clear, the example of homophony sounds 
thicker. Describe the texture of the polyphonic example. What does the é 
weaving together of the melodies sound like? 


American artist John Henry Twachtman was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on August 4, 1853, 
and he died on August 8, 1902. His father, of German descent, made his living by 
_ painting floral designs on window shades, and Twachtman spent the earliest years of his 


From the Canebrake by Samuel Gardner 
Samuel Gardner was born in Elizabethgrad, Russia, in 1891, but his family Samuel Gardner 
emigrated in 1892, fleeing the violence in Russia. They settled in Providence, (1891-1984) 


Rhode Island, where Samuel grew up. Even as a toddler, he desired a violin 
instead of toys. His father granted his wish when he was six years old, and he 
began lessons. He made his New York debut as a concert violinist in 1913. 


Although Gardner toured America as a violinist and eventually as a conductor, 
he also achieved fame as a composer, winning prizes, including the Pulitzer in 
1918, for some of his compositions. “From the Canebrake,” published in 1918, 
ranks as one of Gardner’s best-known pieces. He taught at prominent music 
schools, played in well-known chamber music groups, and even hosted a 
musical radio program. He passed away on January 23, 1984, in New York. 


In “From the Canebrake,” the violin is accompanied by the piano, but it also 
creates harmony by playing two or more notes at a time to accompany itself. 
Describe the various textures you hear. Does this music sound major or minor? 


ee 
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dynamic markings 


articulation 


Rhythm, melody, and harmony all work together to organize sound into music. 
Once we weave these together into a song, we add expressive elements to 
enhance the music. These expressive controls help composers and 
performers to communicate ideas and emotions through their music. 


Dynamics 


One expressive element in music is volume, or how loud or soft the music 
sounds. A composer indicates the volume levels he intends by writing 
dynamic markings in the music. Traditional dynamic markings are 
abbreviations of Italian terms. 


pp pianissimo (pee-uh*NEES-ee:moh) very soft 

P piano (pee*>AHN:oh) soft 

mp mezzo piano (MEHT+:zoh pee-AHN:oh) moderately soft 

mf mezzo forte (MEHT*zoh FOR:tay) moderately loud 
Sf forte (FOR:tay) loud 

BAL fortissimo (for-sTEES:ee*moh) very loud 

dim. diminuendo — (dihtmihn*syoo:EHN:doh) gradually softer 

decresc. decrescendo (DAY:kruhsshehn:doh) | gradually softer 

Cresc. crescendo (kruheSHEHN:doh) gradually louder 


Symbols often represent crescendo and decrescendo; each symbol 
demonstrates visually what the volume of the music should do. 


—S “a” eae 


crescendo decrescendo 


Obviously, dynamic levels are relative. A volume that is fin one piece might 
be only mp in another song. “Loud” on a violin would certainly be softer than 
“loud” on a trumpet. So although a composer suggests dynamics, the 
performer’s job is to interpret the composer’s ideas for his audience. Two 
performers may follow the composer’s dynamic markings and have entirely 
different interpretations of the same piece. 


Articulation 


Another expressive control in music is articulation, which refers to how the 
individual notes in a song are performed—how each note begins and ends. 
Notes that flow together smoothly we call legato (lihtGAH:toh), an Italian term 
meaning “smooth and connected.” The opposite of legato is staccato 
(stah*KAH:toh), meaning “short and detached.” A composer often indicates 
that he wants staccato articulation in a certain passage by placing a staccato 
dot (.) beneath or above each notehead. When special emphasis is needed 
on a certain note, an accent (=> ) above or below the note tells the performer to 
stress that note. A sforzando (sfortsZAHN:doh) or sfz adds even more 
emphasis to a note. The composer may write marcato (mahr-KAH‘stoh), 


meaning “marked, stressed,” to indicate that he wants all the notes to be 
emphasized. 
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Tempo and mood indications 


The tempo or speed of a song affects its expressive quality as well. A 
composer usually indicates the tempo he intends for a certain piece with a 
descriptive term and/or a metronome marking. (See the explanation of 
metronome markings on page 25.) Traditionally, descriptive tempo terms are 
Italian words, but many composers choose words from their own language to tempo terms 
describe the style of their music. Often, the tempo term implies a certain 
mood or style in addition to indicating the speed of the music. For instance, 
allegro is an Italian term that means “fast,” but the word also suggests that the 
music has a lively, cheerful quality. Other descriptive terms, such as maestoso 
(majestically) and espressivo (expressively), do not actually dictate a certain 
speed. Rather, these words suggest the character or mood of the piece. Ifa 
performer portrays the right mood, the tempo will probably be just what the 
composer intended. 


March of the Dwarfs from Lyric Suite by Edvard Grieg 
Edvard Grieg (EHD:vahrd GREEG) enjoyed the distinction of being the most Edvard Grieg 
important Norwegian composer of his day. After beginning piano (1843-1907) 
lessons with his mother at age six, he traveled to Leipzig Be 
Conservatory in Germany when he was only fifteen. He (1 MC 
returned to Norway as its foremost nationalist 


composer. Nationalism spread throughout Europe, 
Russia, and America during the nineteenth century; 
nationalist composers wanted to write music that 
belonged to their country alone. For instance, 

nationalist Russian composers tried to write music that X\\ 
sounded Russian and that appealed especially to the \’ 
Russian people. They did this by exploring the musical 
heritage of their country and then imitating and 
embellishing that heritage through their music. 
Much of Grieg’s music is in a nationalist vein; he 
often tried to promote his Norwegian heritage and 
honor his homeland through his music. 


studied music there for several years, but he eventually ~ Wk 
ZN \\ i 
\ 
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As aconcert pianist, Grieg wrote many piano pieces, 
some of which he transcribed for other instruments or 
for orchestra. “March of the Dwarfs” fits into this class of 
transcriptions; originally published in 1891 as a piano solo in 
Book V (Op. 54) of Grieg’s Lyric Pieces, the piece was later transcribed 
for orchestra. 


Grieg, like many Romantic composers, exploited the expressive elements in 
music to tell stories and paint pictures. As you listen to “March of the Dwarfs,” 
describe the dynamics, articulation, and contrasting moods. Can you imagine 
what is happening in each part of the piece? Could you write a story that fits 
the music? If Grieg had used different expressive controls, would the music 


suggest a different story? 


» 
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We can define music as organized sound, and form as the way music is 
organized, its structure or design, a composer's floor plan. If we examine 
music scientifically, the atoms of music are the notes. A composer groups 

motive these notes to form motives, the molecules of music. A motive, a short, 
recurring idea, can be either rhythmic or melodic as it provides unity in a 
composition. Motive derives from the same word as motif (moh:TEEF), a term 
used in interior decorating. For instance, a kitchen may have a pineapple motif, 
or a bedroom a sports motif, a design element that unifies the furnishings in the 
room to create an attractive, comfortable place to be. A musical motive serves 
a similar purpose; it may consist of only two or three notes, but it helps the 
music to make sense to us. 


Motives combine to create phrases, or complete musical thoughts. Many folk 


phrase 
songs and hymns have four phrases. Consider this early American hymn tune: 


Holy Manna 


William Moore 


Did you notice that three of the four phrases are identical? The third phrase 
provides contrast to add interest to the melody. We diagram the pattern of 
phrases in a song in the same way we diagram the rhyme scheme of a poem— 
by assigning a lower-case letter to each of the phrases. Label identical phrases 
with the same letter and contrasting phrases with different letters. 


As you sing or play Holy Manna, do you hear a motive, a pattern that occurs 
repeatedly? Does the motive appear in both the a and the b phrases? 


theme The four musical phrases in Holy Manna make up a theme. In “Wabash Camp 
Meeting, 1869,” this theme is presented three times, with an introduction, 
interludes, and a coda that use motives from the theme. Each statement of 

SSPHOA the theme makes up a section in the music; so there are three main sections in 
“Wabash Camp Meeting, 1869.” Listen to identify the three sections and the 
introduction, interludes, and coda. 
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Wabash Camp Meeting, 1869, from Sheffey by Dwight Gustafson 


“Wabash Camp Meeting, 1869,” is from the film score Sheffey and was Dwight Gustafson 
composed during the 1970s by the American composer Dwight Gustafson. Bled) 
The theme, “Holy Manna,” is an Early American hymn tune built on the 

pentatonic scale, which, as its name implies, has “five tones.” Many 

American hymns and folk songs use the pentatonic scale: “Amazing Grace,” 

“Nothing But the Blood,” and “How Firm a Foundation” are examples. The 

pentatonic scale is also prevalent in Oriental music. Play the black keys on the 

piano to hear what the pentatonic scale sounds like. Then try to play “Holy 

Manna” on the black keys. Does it work? 


Sheffey chronicles the story of a nineteenth-century, circuit-riding preacher 
who traveled through the mountains of Appalachia holding camp meetings. 
Many families would gather at an open-sided building that had been built 
especially for the meeting. As circuit-riding preachers ministered, Christians 
enjoyed fellowshiping with friends and singing their favorite hymns, such as 
“Holy Manna.” 


As you listen to “Wabash Camp Meeting, 1869,” you will hear an unusual 

timbre. Gustafson uses a dulcimer, an Appalachian folk instrument, to create a 

festive, country atmosphere as the Camp meeting scene from Sheffey (1977) 
crowds gather for the 1869 camp 
meeting. The Appalachian dulcimer is 
placed flat across the player’s knees 
and strummed with the right thumb or 
with a pick or a feather quill. A 
dulcimer has three or four strings; the 
two or three strings closest to the 
player are tuned to the same pitch, 
and the string farthest from the player 
is tuned a fifth lower. The ducimer 
player uses a noter, a piece of bamboo 
or dowel about three inches long, to 
depress the one or two strings closest 
to him to play the melody. He strums 
across all the strings, and the result is 
a droning sound under each pitch of 
the melody. 


Appalachian dulcimer 
(courtesy of Walnut Valley Corporation) 


Binary form 


Longer compositions usually have several different and often contrasting 
themes. These themes help to divide a composition into sections, which we 
label with upper-case letters. Many pieces have either two or three distinct 
sections. Pieces with two sections, A and B, we call binary (BIY:nar-ee) form, 
and pieces with three sections, A-B-A, are in ternary (TUHR:nehr-ee) form. 


binary form 


In binary form, the A and B sections are similar. In fact, the B section is often 
simply an embellishment of the A theme, a logical development of the ideas in 
the A section. Many shorter instrumental pieces from the baroque era of 
music history are binary; “Gavotte” by J. S. Bach is a good example. 
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Gavotte from French Suite in G major by}. S. Bach 


J. S. Bach The lavish and elegant lifestyle of King Louis XIV of France earned him the title 
(1685-1750) “Sun King.” The halls of Versailles, his royal palace, resounded with music, 

dancing, and laughter. During his reign (1643-1715) new dance forms, many 

originating as peasant dances, were refined and popularized at court. Kings 
and nobility customarily employed musicians 
and composers as part of their staff of servants. 
These musicians had to supply all the music for 
dinner parties, evening gatherings, and 
important guests, and much of the baroque 
and classical music we enjoy today originated 
as entertainment in the courts of Europe. In 
time, composers began including stylized 
dance pieces, not intended for dancing, in their 
instrumental suites. Johann Sebastian Bach 
composed many keyboard suites, each 
consisting of six to eight pieces with dance 
titles, such as minuet, sarabande, gigue, and 
gavotte. 


The gavotte, of peasant origin, emerged in the 
French courts during the seventeenth century. 
Bach frequently included a gavotte in his 
keyboard suites. A distinguishing characteristic 
of the gavotte, usually in } meter, is that it 
begins and ends in the middle of a measure. 


St. Louis’ Hall in Chateau de Fontainebleau, a royal residence : 1 
of several French rulers, including Louis XIV As you listen, compare the A and B sections. 


Are they equal in length? 


Ternary form 


Ternary form, a three-part form with two similar sections joined by a 
contrasting middle section, is the most common pattern of organization in 
music. The B section in ABA form provides contrast and an expectation of the 
return to the final A section. The seventeenth- and eighteenth-century si 
provides a good example of ABA (ternary) form. 


Minuet in G | by Ludwig van Beethoven 


Ludwig van Originating as a country folk dance in France, the minuet arrived at the French 

Beethoven court in the mid-seventeenth century and soon attained great popularity as the 

(1770-1827) official court dance. And because anything that was popular in the court of 
France was popular in every other court, the minuet, with its stately tempo and 
3 time, spread all over Europe. 


ternary form 


German composer Ludwig van Beethoven is considered to be the “bridge” 
between the classical and the romantic periods of music history. He 
composed masterpieces for orchestra, solo instruments, and choir, but his 
best-known work for piano is the little “Minuet in G.” 
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Rondo form 


Rondo (RAHN:doh) form as we know it today developed during the late 
1700s. In a rondo, the A theme is usually a simple, catchy tune that alternates 
with contrasting sections. There are at least five sections in rondo form, and a 
typical rondo might be diagrammed as ABACA. 


Fur Elise by Ludwig van Beethoven 

The dedication inscribed on the original publication of this popular piano piece Ludwig van 

is “For Elise, on April 27, 1810, as a remembrance of L. v. Beethoven.” Just Beethoven 
~ who Elise was remains a mystery, but the music that bears her name continues (1770-1827) 


to charm and enchant. Always popular as a piano recital piece, “Fur Elise” has 
been transcribed for many other instrumental mediums as well. Orchestras, 
Suitarists, and handbell choirs have all enjoyed performing transcriptions of 
“Fur Elise,” but the melody is most often heard as a music box tune. 


For this transcription, the timbre of a music box has been created on a 
synthesizer. As you listen, describe the texture of each section of this rondo; 
how many musical lines are woven together to create the “fabric” of each 
section? You will hear the A theme three times, but the second and third 
times are abbreviated. Compare the texture of the A sections with that of the 
B and C sections. How does the texture of each section affect the mood or 
style of that section? Is the same mood portrayed throughout the piece? 


March from The Love for Three Oranges _ by Sergei Prokofiev 


Russian composer and pianist Sergei Prokofiev (SAYR:gay proh*KOH:fee-ehf) Sergei Prokofiev 
began his performing and composing career early in life. At the age of six he (1891-1953) 
was a remarkable pianist, and at nine he attempted an opera that his cousins 

helped him to perform for an adoring audience of family members. He 

entered the St. Petersburg Conservatory at thirteen and soon acquired a 

reputation as a stubborn nonconformist. Prokofiev had definite and very 

different ideas about music. He believed that, as a percussion instrument, the 

piano should be played percussively, and he played it that way! Reports of his 

performances relate that he would attack the piano with a vengeance in a style 

that was revolutionary for his time. 


Prokofiev spent a brief time in America, where he was met with a cool 
reception and was referred to as the “Bolshevik pianist” with “steel fingers, 
steel biceps, steel triceps.” While in America, he composed The Love for 
Three Oranges, an opera first staged in Chicago in 1921. The opera was a 
failure, but one section, the “March,” has remained a popular concert piece 
through the years. Listen for the many dissonances, notes that clash together. 
Many twentieth-century composers write music that composers two hundred 
years ago would have considered “wrong.” Composers do this in an attempt 
to create fresh sounds. We have grown accustomed to the dissonance in 
Prokofiev's music, and today’s composers are experimenting with ways to 
make their music different from Prokofiev's. 
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Renaissance 
canons 


Renaissance composers in the Netherlands enjoyed incorporating musical 
puzzles into their compositions. The canon was a favorite form in which these 
composers displayed their technical skills. The term canon meant “the rule,” or 
guidelines the singer or player followed to perform the accompanying part, or 
the second voice, to a melody. For example, one composer wrote “cry 
without ceasing” as performance instructions. He meant that one musician 
should perform the melody as written. To add the second voice, or the 
harmony part, another musician would sing or play the same melody but 
would leave out the rests—he would “sing without resting.” Other canons 
were created by inverting the direction of the melody. That is, if the melody 
goes up four notes, the second voice goes down four notes, and so on. 


In time, canon came to refer to a composition in strict imitation; in other 
words, the second voice exactly imitates the melody, beginning a certain 
number of beats later, just as in a simple round such as “Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat.” Two canons from the baroque era of music history are presented here. 


Jubilate Deo : by Michael Praetorius 


Michael 
Praetorius 
(1571-1621) 


Michael Praetorius (MY*kuhl preh>TOH:ree-uhs) was born on February 15, 
1571, in Germany, and he died on the same day, exactly fifty years later! His 
three-volume musical treatise, entitled Syntagma Musicum, is his most 
significant contribution to music. The second volume of this treatise serves as 
a remarkable source of information about the history and construction of 
musical instruments of all kinds. 


The son of a Protestant minister, Praetorius wrote many compositions for the 
Protestant churches in Germany. The simple Latin text of “Jubilate Deo” means 
“Rejoice in God, alleluia.” During Praetorius’s time, boys sang the higher parts 
that are normally sung by women today, and on this recording the canon is 
performed by a boychoir. 


Jubilate Deo 
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Yoo - bee - lah-tay Day-oh, yoo-bee-lah- tay Day - oh, Ah - lay-loo- yah! 


by Johann Pachelbel 


Johann Pachelbel 
(1653-1706) 


Although German composer and organist Johann Pachelbel (YOH:hahn 
PAHK-uhl+behl) composed many works for organ, he is best remembered 
today for a single composition, his Canon in D for three violins, cello, and 
harpsichord. In this work, an eight-note bass line is played over and over 
again—twenty-eight times to be exact! This may sound boring, but Pachelbel 


masterfully weaves a three-part canon above this ostinato to create a work of 
great beauty. 
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Fugue 


Many composers during the baroque era of music history specialized in writing 
fugues. In a fugue, the composer presents a short theme, usually only a few 
measures long. This theme, called the subject, is stated, or performed, by 
different voices in various registers. Each register roughly corresponds to the subject 
range of one of the adult voice classifications: soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 

The composer will state the subject in one voice with no accompaniment, thus 

helping the listener to know exactly what the subject sounds like. When the 

first voice has completed the subject, a second voice begins the subject but on 

a different pitch, usually four notes lower or five notes higher than the original 

subject. Analyzing the opening of this fugue by J. S. Bach may help you to see 

the pattern composers usually follow in a fugue. 


fugue 


Manual 


Pedal 
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The subject, presented in the soprano voice, lasts five measures; the second. 
statement of the subject (also called the answer) begins in the sixth measure in 
the alto voice. Notice that the first voice continues with a counter subject 
while the second voice presents the answer, which is the subject in a different 
key. When the subject enters in the tenor range, on what pitch does it begin? 
In the bass range? 


Once a composer has presented the subject and the counter subject in each 
voice, he has completed the exposition and may then “play” with the subject 
in any voice, interspersing the subject and counter subject with free material. 


by J. S. Bach 


Little Fugue in G Minor, BWV 578 


Johann Sebastian Bach (YOH:hahn seh:BAS:chihn bahk) descended from a Johann Sebastian 
long line of musicians, and it seemed only right that he continue the family Bach (1685-1750) 
tradition. Raised by a father and older brother who were musicians, Bach also 

brought up several of his own sons to become successful composers and 

performers. J. S. Bach was considered somewhat of an old fuddy-duddy 

during the peak of his career, but today he reigns as one of the greatest 

musical geniuses of all time. 


People during the eighteenth century thought of J. S. Bach as a superb 
organist, not a famous composer. But his various jobs as organist required that 
he compose most of the music he performed. Of the myriad organ pieces he 
composed, his “Little” Fugue in G Minor is a favorite among audiences around 
the world. This fugue was probably 
written during the early years of 
Bach’s career when he served as 
organist and chamber musician in 
the court of the duke of Weimar 
(VY*mahr). 


Sing the fugue subject several times 
before listening to the fugue; the 
subject is the first four-and-a-half 
measures of the example on page 
41. As you listen, determine how 
many times Bach presents the 
subject and in what voice he 
presents it each time. Designate 
the voices, from highest to lowest, 
as soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 


How does the minor key of this 
fugue affect the character, style, or 
mood of the piece? Notice that the 
piece ends on a major chord; 
baroque composers such as Bach 
often ended minor pieces on a 
major chord to heighten the sense 
of conclusion. 
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One of the simplest forms in music is theme and variations. A piece in theme 

theme and variations and variations form begins with a statement of the theme or melody. The rest 
of the piece consists of variations of the theme. The earliest examples we have 
of theme and variations date back to the late 1300s. With the rise in popularity 
of lute and keyboard music in the early 1500s, theme and variations became a 
common form, particularly in Spain and England. During the early 1800s, the 
great composer Beethoven developed it to its zenith. 


Many great composers chose existing themes on which to build their 
compositions. The Austrian composer W. A. Mozart based a set of piano 
variations on the tune we know as “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.” This idea is 
deceptively simple—his variations are challenging even for accomplished 
pianists! Johannes Brahms composed orchestral variations on a hymn tune he 
attributed to Franz Joseph Haydn, “St. Anthony’s Chorale.” A lucrative pastime 
for many well-known classical and romantic composers was composing 
keyboard variations on current popular tunes. Many middle- and upper-class 
homes boasted some sort of keyboard instrument (harpsichord, spinet, 
pianoforte, etc.), and the young lady of the home entertained family and friends 
with these popular variations. 


Variation techniques 


Melodic variation A composer varies a theme melodically by changing the 
mode (for example, from major to minor) or by altering the pitches of the 
melody in some other way. Other common techniques are inversion, 
retrograde, and inversion-retrograde. Compare each of these techniques, 
demonstrated below, with the original theme. This is the theme, “The Farmer 
in the Dell”: 


Now the theme is inverted, or flipped upside down. For example, the second 
inversion note in the theme is the interval of a fourth higher than the first note. If we 
invert the melody, the second note becomes a fourth lower, and so on. 
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Retrograde, as its name suggests, presents the notes of the theme backwards. retrograde 


A composer can also combine two techniques to create a different kind of iverson 
variation. This example demonstrates inversion-retrograde. retrograde 
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Some composers expand a melody by adding notes, called ornaments, ornamentation 
embellishments, or passing tones. 


Rhythmic variation By altering the meter or by lengthening or shortening the 

note values, the composer can create rhythmic variation. Two special rhythmic 
techniques are augmentation (lengthening the note values) and diminution variation 
(shortening the note values). In this example, the meter has been changed. 
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Harmonic variation: The composer alters the harmony of a theme by using 
harmonic different or unusual chords with the melody. The first example pew 
variation demonstrates the way “The Farmer in the Dell” is normally harmonized while 

the second example offers a new harmonization. 


Example 1: Traditional harmonization 
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Frere Jacques Theme and Variations by John Iveson 


John Iveson Iveson has arranged the simple folk tune “Are You Sleeping?” for brass quintet, 
a group or ensemble of five brass instruments (two trumpets, horn, trombone, 
and tuba). The variations in this composition are distinctly separate sections. 
After presenting the theme, the brass quintet plays seven variations on the 
theme, ending the piece with a coda that offers a surprise. Describe how the 
composer has created each variation. Can you think of other ways to vary this 
familiar melody? 
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Musicians began using the word sonata hundreds of years ago. At first, the sonata 
word meant any kind of music that was played by an instrument or a group of 

instruments. This term contrasted with cantata, meaning any kind of music 

that was sung. 


Early sonatas 


In the baroque period of music history (1600-1750), composers wrote two 
kinds of sonatas. The sonata da camera (chamber sonata) usually had several 
different sections called movements. The movements generally alternated 
between fast and slow tempos. In chamber sonatas these movements often 
imitated the dances of the day (see inset). The sonata da chiesa (church 
sonata) was similar in structure, but avoided any reference to dances. 


One of the unique features of 
baroque sonatas was the basso 
continuo. The composer wrote a 
bass line and underneath the 
notes wrote a series of numbers. 
A musician who played a low- 
sounding instrument (in those 
\times it might have been a viola 
da gamba, a predecessor of the 
modern cello) would play the bass 
line. A keyboard player would 
translate the numbers, called the 
figured bass, into actual chords. 
Good players could improvise 
melodies to go along with the 
chords. These melodies would 


basso continuo 


figured bass 


complement the melody written by the composer for the solo instrument. 
Thus, a solo sonata had three performers: the soloist (most often a violinist), a 
bass-line player, and a keyboard player. A trio sonata, also a common type of 
sonata, had four players: two soloists, and two players to handle the basso 
continuo (the keyboardist and the bass-line player). 


Another feature of the baroque sonata was the use of ornamentation. 
Performers added extra flourishes to the written melody with trills, turns, 
appoggiaturas, and mordents. In slow movements, musicians often radically 
altered the written rhythm or melody. Baroque performers studied hard to 
learn proper methods of adding these improvised ornaments in a way that 
would enhance the musical expression of the piece. Many composers viewed 
their role as one of providing the outline or skeleton upon which a performer 


could improvise. 


ornaments 
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Many composers wrote sonatas. Famous baroque composers like G. F. Handel 
and J. S. Bach wrote numerous sonatas for various instrumental combinations. 
Domenico Scarlatti, born the same year as Handel and Bach, wrote 550 sonatas 
for harpsichord alone. In Germany, Franz Biber wrote 15 solo violin sonatas 
representing different events in the life of Christ. These sonatas used a tech- 
nique called scordatura in which the strings are tuned in an unusual way. This 
allowed the musician to play certain chords on the violin that would be impos- 
sible to play if the violin were tuned in the traditional manner. 


The classical and romantic sonata 


During the classical period of music history (1750-1800), the sonata became a 
much more standardized musical form. Sonatas written during this time 
usually had four movements: a fast movement, a slow movement, a minuet, 
and a fast movement. 


Changes in musical instruments led to changes in the ways sonatas were 
written. The harpsichord fell into disuse as inventors developed new keyboard 
instruments. The new pianoforte (which we now call the piano) could play 
both loud and soft, 
something the harpsichord 
could not do. The piano’s 
mechanism made the keys 
sensitive to the touch of the 
player, so he could play 
loudly, softly, smoothly, or 
in a detached manner. All 
these new capabilities 
interested composers of the 
day, and they began to 
write sonatas featuring the 
piano. The basso continuo 
disappeared, and sonatas 
for piano alone began to be 
much more common. Even 
sonatas that featured a solo 
instrument such as a flute or 
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Mozart's piano, located today at the Mozarthaus in Salzburg, Austria violin were often littke more 


than piano solos with an 
unimportant and sometimes optional melody for the solo instrument. 
Performers no longer studied ornamentation, because the new classical 
composers wrote out their ideas more fully. Emphasis was shifting from the 
performer to the composer. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, one of the outstanding composers of that era, 
produced about 150 different sonatas during his short life. He wrote his first 
sonatas at age six, published with a few improvements by his father Leopold. 


Ludwig van Beethoven, who began his career composing in the classical style, 
pushed music into a new era. He broke with many of the ideas of the classical 
era, radically changing the style and structure of music. This led to the emer- 
gence of a new era in music history, the romantic era (1800-1900). Romantic 
composers still wrote sonatas, but with greater freedom in the use of the form. 


ee 
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Sonata form 


During the classical era, composers often organized movements of sonatas and 
other large-scale musical works using a three-part form we call sonata form. 
Other terms for this form are sonata-allegro form (because the movement was 
usually fast in tempo) and first-movement form (because first movements 
generally had this form). In sonata form, the composer usually presents one or 
more themes, starting in one key and ending in another. At the end of this 
exposition of themes, the composer begins a section of development, where exposition 
he can take parts of his themes (or even original material) and do whatever he 
wants, usually traveling through several keys. This section tends to build a 
feeling of tension. The tension resolves at the end of the development, where 
the themes from the exposition are repeated, usually with some minor 
changes, in the recapitulation. By the end of the recapitulation the music is 
clearly back in its original key. Many composers added a special ending to the 
piece called a coda. 


sonata form 


development 


recapitulation 


Piano Sonata in C Major, K. 545 by W. A. Mozart 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (WOOLF:gahng ahsmah:DAY:uhs MOHT:zahrt) W. A. Mozart 
wrote the Piano Sonata in C Major, K. 545, in 1788. This first movement of his (1756-1791) 


popular sonata is a good example of sonata form. The exposition presents 
two themes: the first in C major, the second in G major. The closing idea of 
the exposition is what Mozart uses in the development, which travels through 
several keys until finally the first theme is heard again as the recapitulation 
begins. After a transition that was not heard in the exposition, the second 
theme appears, this time in the key of C. The closing idea is extended slightly 
and the movement ends without a coda. 


Exposition: a theme (C we 
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Second theme (G Major) Closing theme (G Major) 
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symphony 


sinfonia 


Mannheim 
orchestra 


Franz Joseph 
Haydn 


Nothing in music matches the power and majesty of a masterful symphony. 

The word symphony comes from the Greek, meaning “sounding together.” 

Although some composers have written symphonies for choir or band, most 
symphonies are composed for the orchestra, which combines strings, wood- 
winds, brass instruments, and percussion. 


Early history 


In Italy, composers often wrote a short three-movement sinfonia as a musical 
introduction to an opera. This instrumental music helped to set the mood for 
the coming drama. Baroque orchestras included many instruments not found 
in modern orchestras: violino piccolo (a small violin), cornetto (a strange- 
shaped wind instrument also called a zink), Jute (a stringed instrument similar 
to a guitar), and the recorder (a flutelike instrument soon replaced by more 
powerful side-blown flutes). 


Soon composers began to expand the sinfonia, making the movements longer 
or adding more movements. Composers began to write sinfonias or sympho- 
nies for concert rather than operatic settings. Several centers of activity 
flourished in both Italy and Germany. Most early symphonies, however, were 
limited by the small size of the orchestra. A standard orchestra had a small 
group of string players, a pair of oboes, horns, and possibly bassoons. Oboe 
players sometimes doubled on flute. The conductor often led the orchestra 
while playing a harpsichord in the center of the group. On some occasions the 
first-chair violinist would conduct using gestures and movements of his bow as 
he played. 


In the mid- 1700s through the early 1800s, the orchestra of Mannheim, Ger- 
many, became the most famous orchestra in Europe. Several composers lived 
there and worked with the orchestra under the sponsorship of royalty. The 
large orchestra included many string players as well as the best brass and 
woodwind players on the continent of Europe. The eighteenth-century English 
traveler, music historian, and writer Dr. Charles Burney provides us valuable 
glimpses of musical life during his time. He visited Mannheim and praised the 
orchestra: “There are more solo players and good composers in this than 
perhaps any other orchestra in Europe; it is an army of generals, equally fit to 
plan a battle as to fight in it.” Another writer called the technique of the 
ensemble incredible: “Its forte is like thunder; its crescendo like a mighty 
waterfall; its diminuendo a gentle river disappearing into the distance; its piano 
is a breath of spring” (C.F.D. Schubart, Essay on Musical Esthetics, 1806). 
When Mozart visited Mannheim in 1777, he was inspired by the 
beautiful sound of the clarinet. After that time Mozart began 
to include parts in his symphonies for clarinet, which 
assured the instrument a permanent place in the orchestra. 


Classical symphonies 


Franz Joseph Haydn (frahnz JOH-sehf HIY-dehn) (1732- 
1809) earned the nickname “Father of the Symphony,” 
not because he was the first person to write sympho- 
nies, but because he wrote so many (over a hundred) 
that he helped to establish the synyphony as an impor- 
tant musical form. Haydn experimented greatly with 
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the form of the symphony. Some of his symphonies had three movements; 
others had four. He wrote a few symphonies with first movements in a slow 
tempo, which was highly unusual. From the baroque era, he borrowed the 
canon and fugue ideas for some of his movements. Many of his third move- 
ments are rustic, folk-song-style minuets. A few Haydn symphonies have a 
program or story. In his Symphony No. 8, Le Soir (Evening), the last move- 
ment depicts a tempestuous thunderstorm. 


One of the most famous of Haydn’s symphonies, No. 45 (Farewell), has an 
interesting story behind it. Haydn worked for Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, who 
hired him and an orchestra of musicians to provide music for his court. One 
summer the royal family spent a particularly long time at their summer palace, 
and the musicians grew anxious to return to their families back in Eisenstadt. 
Haydn decided to write a special symphony to deliver their message to the 
prince. In the final movement, the instruments finished playing one by one. 
The written music instructed each musician to put up his instrument, blow out 
the candle used for lighting his music, and walk off, as the other musicians 
continued. By the end of the movement, only two violinists remained. They, 
too, put up their instruments quietly and blew out their candles as they exited. 
The prince got the message, and the royal court soon returned to town. After 
the death of the prince, Haydn traveled to England to present several concerts. 
For this special series, he composed twelve new symphonies. These London 
symphonies are considered his greatest symphonic writing. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart produced forty-one symphonies in his short life. 
The first symphonies he wrote as a young 

boy imitated the compositions of his 
friend, Johann Christian Bach, a son 
of the great J. S. Bach. Because 
Johann Christian Bach, sometimes 
called the “London Bach,” had 
spent much time in Italy, these 
symphonies followed the old Italian 
sinfonia style, having only three 
movements. Mozart's later works 
usually followed the four-move- 
ment plan: fast first movement, 
slow second movement, a minuet 
for the third movement, and a fast 
final movement. The last three 
symphonies Mozart wrote (K. 543, 
K. 550, and K. 551) are considered 
his finest. 


Beethoven’s symphonies 


The man whom we credit for the transition in 
music from classical to romantic, Ludwig van 
Beethoven, became the new master of the 
symphony. His first two symphonies were 
classical in style and sound similar to the works 
of Mozart and Haydn. In the Second Symphony, 
Beethoven changed the third movement from a 


Ludwig van 
Beethoven 
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minuet to a livelier scherzo. He continued this pattern throughout the rest of 
his symphonies. 

His Third Symphony, Eroica (ehr*-ROH-ih*kah), was heroic in name as well as 
music. Inspired by the French Revolution, Beethoven had originally planned to 
call the symphony “Bonaparte” after the French leader, Napoleon. However, 
when Napoleon declared himself emperor, Beethoven in anger changed the 
name. Beethoven sympathized with the ideals of the Revolution: liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. It has been suggested that Beethoven reflected these 
three ideals in his music by using triadic melodies (tunes that were based on 
the three notes of a chord). 


Beethoven wrote nine symphonies, all of which are acclaimed as masterpieces. 
His Fifth Symphony uses perhaps the most familiar motive in all of music. 
Right after he finished the Fifth Symphony, he began the Sixth Symphony 
(Pastoral), and completed it so rapidly that both symphonies were premiéred 
on the same concert. In the Sixth Symphony, Beethoven describes his third 
movement as “merrymaking of the peasants,” his fourth movement as “storm,” 
and his fifth movement as “thankful feelings after the storm.” This five-move- 
ment work set the stage for romantic composers to change the form of the 
symphony in any way they believed necessary for the expression of their 
musical ideas. In his Ninth Symphony, Beethoven incorporated soloists and a 
large chorus in his final movement. He selected the poem by Schiller called 
“Ode to Joy.” The words express the feelings of universal brotherhood that 
meant so much to Beethoven. At the first performance of this symphony, one 
of the soloists 
had to turn 
Beethoven, now 
totally deaf, 
toward the 
audience so that 
he could see the 
wild applause 
and the hats and 
handkerchiefs 
waving in the 
hall. 


The Greenville Symphony, Peter Rickett, conductor 
(Unusual Films, Greenville, South Carolina) 


absolute music 


Beyond Beethoven 


Beethoven composed in both conservative and radical ways. In his conserva- 
tive symphonies, he worked within the commonly accepted four-movement 
form, and the music did not seek to tell a story or represent any concrete idea 
or event. This kind of music, called absolute music, became increasingly 
important in the nineteenth century. Franz Schubert, Felix Mendelssohn, 
Robert Schumann, and Johannes Brahms all wrote symphonies of this kind. The 
radical Beethoven, as seen in his Sixth and Ninth Symphonies, used music to 
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paint a particular picture. This kind of music, called program music, was 
another important feature of nineteenth-century music. Hector Berlioz com- 
posed a programmatic symphony, and other types of works, such as the 
symphonic poem, grew out of this appreach to music. 


program music 


: ‘ symphonic poem 
Today, serious composers still write symphonies. In the late nineteenth and 


early twentieth centuries, Gustav Mahler composed eight symphonies, many of 
which require massive orchestras and choruses. The length and complexity of 
these “post-romantic” symphonies finally led to the break with established 
ideas about music, and new styles of musical composition began. In the 
twentieth century, composers of significant symphonies include Ralph Vaughan 
Williams in England, Dmitri Shostakovich in Russia, and Paul Hindemith in 
Germany (later in the U.S.). 


Symphony No. 1 (fourth movement) by Johannes Brahms — 


When Johannes Brahms was born in 1833, Beethoven, the master of the W annes Brahe 
musical world, had been dead for six years. By the age of ten, the young (1833-1897) 
Brahms showed such great talent as a pianist that his family considered 

taking him to America on a concert tour. A music teacher 


intervened, and Brahms remained in Germany to continue his yf « > 

musical training. When Brahms was twenty years old, his HAN iS 

playing and composing brought him to the attention of Le \\ . WS 
ye~ 

Robert Schumann, a noted composer and musical AG \ 


journalist. Schumann proclaimed Brahms the “new 
man” of German music—the successor of Beethoven. 
Modest Brahms never liked the comparison. The 
Schumanns (Robert's wife, Clara, was also an 
accomplished musician) became great friends of 
the young composer. When Robert Schumann 
suffered a terrible mental illness, Brahms and Clara 
grew very close. After Schumann's death, Brahms 
severed his attachment to Clara, although the 

two remained close friends. Brahms gained a 
musical position that allowed him four months 

a year devoted solely to composing, and he 
produced many masterful works for piano, 

chorus, orchestra, and other musical ensembles. 
But because of the shadow of Beethoven, Brahms 
waited until late in life to attempt a symphony. His 
first of four symphonies was written in 1877, even 
though he had made sketches for such a symphony more 
than twenty years before. 

The fourth movement of his First Symphony features one of 
the most familiar melodies in music. The form used by Brahms 
is sonata form, although by this time in music history it is much more difficult 
to distinguish, since an introduction is added, and the first theme is omitted 


during the recapitulation. 
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Concerto 


The term concerto derives from a Latin word meaning “to fight side-by-side.” 
The underlying principle of a concerto is contrast, two opposing forces vying 
for the listener's attention. The concerto concept first gained popularity during 
the baroque era of music history, and the concerto grosso was a favorite form 
of several baroque composers. In a concerto grosso, a large group of instru- 
mentalists, called the ripieno (ree:pee:AY*noh), performs with a small group of 
soloists, the concertino (kahn:chehr:TEE*noh). Sometimes the two groups play 
together, and sometimes each group plays alone, thus creating contrasts in 
timbre and volume. 


During the classical era, the concerto evolved into the solo concerto, in which a 
soloist performs with an orchestra on a fairly equal basis. They share the same 
tunes, tossing them back and forth and then playing them together. The piano 
concerto in particular developed in the hands of Mozart during the classical era 
and, as the romantic era began, became a vehicle for the soloist to display his 
virtuosity. Throughout the nineteenth century the soloist became more 
prominent as virtuosos such as Liszt (piano) and Paganini (violin) composed 
more difficult music to display their abilities. 


Today the term concerto refers to the solo concerto. Most concertos have 
three movements, and the movements usually follow a fast-slow-fast pattern. 
The first movement, often the longest, is generally a brilliant display of virtuos- 
ity. Either the soloist or the orchestra presents the main theme, which is 
tossed back and forth between the two. Then a secondary theme may be 
introduced, and a development section will follow. Close to the end of the 
movement, the orchestra comes to a cadence and then stops while the soloist 
“shows off” by playing a cadenza, a brief passage of technical virtuosity. 
Classical composers rarely wrote out the cadenzas; usually the performers 
improvised their own. After the cadenza, the orchestra re-enters to end the 
first movement. By way of contrast, the second movement often features a 
slow, lyrical melody. Then the third movement usually picks up the tempo to 
close the work with a bang. 


The twentieth century has witnessed a return to the baroque concept of 
concerto grosso, although composers still write solo concertos as well. Such 
modern composers as Bartok, Hindemith, and Piston have written pieces, in a 
concerto grosso style, which they call Concerto for Orchestra. ’ 


Piano Concerto in A Minor | by Edvard Grieg 


Edvard Grieg 
(1843-1907) 


Scandanavian composer Edvard Grieg was at heart a miniaturist—he excelled 
at composing shorter works, often for piano, that dealt with a certain emotion, 
event, or person. He struggled with larger kinds of works, such as the 
symphony, but his only piano concerto has become one of the best-known and 
best-loved works in the genre. Grieg wrote the concerto in 1868 but revised 
the orchestral parts during 1906 and 1907, just before his death. 
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Opera 


During the Renaissance (1400-1600), people enjoyed rediscovering the art and 
culture of the ancient Greeks. Italian scholars concluded that in Greek drama 
the words were actually sung, creating a kind of “speech-singing.” Wanting to 
imitate the classical drama of the Greeks, Italian composers began to set myths 
and historical legends to music, and opera was born. Opera blends elements 
of art, poetry, music, and drama in a highly emotional setting. 


Early composers called their works dramma per musica, or “drama for music.” 
The word opera, meaning “work,” came into use during the seventeenth 
century. Early Italian operas were performed for rich ruling families and high- 
ranking church officials; common people could not attend until a public opera 
house opened in Venice in 1637. Italian opera grew in popularity, and star 
singers were in great demand. Composers often rewrote portions of their 
operas to show off the strengths of the performers singing the leading roles. 
The tradition of star singers continues in opera today. 


Costumes and special effects also play an important role in opera. In the early 
days of opera, some producers had machines built that would spit fire, make 
clouds and rain, or fly people through the air. Audiences thronged to see the 
latest effects. 


Although many of the most famous operas originated in Italy, composers 
around the world have written opera. France, Germany, and Russia all have 
well-established operatic traditions. English opera never became very popular, 
probably because practical English audiences, used to the high drama of 
Shakespeare, thought that words set to music were too articificial. 


The parts of an opera 


Although each opera is different, there are certain elements you will find in any 

opera. Just like plays, operas are divided into acts, which are subdivided into 

scenes. Musically, an opera presents a potpourri of musical styles and forms. 

The orchestra opens an opera with the overture (OH:vuhr-chur), an overture 
independent instrumental piece that sets the mood for either the opening act 
or for the entire opera. In some operas, the orchestra also plays a prelude 
(PRAY:loohd) at the beginning of each of the other acts. The prelude serves 
the same purpose as the overture as it gives the listener a foreshadowing of 
the emotions and action to follow in that act. 


prelude 


The basic dialogue and action of the opera occur during the recitative recitative 
(rehssih:tah:TEEV) sections. Musically, recitative is dialogue with a simple 

accompaniment. The melody is not designed to be memorable, but it helps to 

heighten the emotion of the words. In some operas, recitative sections are 

spoken rather than sung. 


An aria (AH:ree-ah) stops the action of the drama to allow one of the lead 
singers to sing about an emotion or idea important to the story line. These 
beautiful melodies display the power and range of the singer. Many arias have 
a cadenza (kuh*DEHN:zuh), a section that allows the singer to perform vocal 
gymnastics, usually ending with a seemingly impossibly high or low note sung cadenza 
in full voice. Applause generally follows an aria. 

Often two or more of the lead singers will sing aria-type music together. Two 

singers performing together in this manner sing a duet; three, a trio; four, a 

quartet, etc. We also call three or more of the leading performers’ singing 


aria 
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ensemble 


chorus 


together an ensemble (ahn*SAHM<sbuhl). A common kind of ensemble in 
opera is a sextet, in which six people sing at the same time. 


A chorus in an opera is sung by a large group of people. Like arias, choruses 
generally do not tell the dramatic events of a story, but rather they comment 
on the events through song. Some of the most spectacular and exciting scenes 
in opera are choruses. In Giuseppi Verdi's opera Aida (ah*EEH*duh), for 
example, the chorus sings a triumphal march as Egyptian soldiers parade by 
the Pharaoh with the spoils of their war with Ethiopia. In some productions of 
Aida, this “Grand March” has even included live elephants on stage! 


Lucia di Lammermoor by Gaetano Donizetti 


Gaetano Donizetti 
(1797-1848) 


Gaetano Donizetti (gahtay‘-TAH*noh doh-nee:ZEH:tee) was born in Bergamo, 
Italy, on November 29, 1797. His parents, living in poverty, had no known 
musical talent, but Donizetti and two of his brothers showed promise as 
musicians. The local priest took a liking to young Gaetano, and he enrolled 
him in the free music school he ran in Bergamo. After Donizetti had studied 
for eight years, his teacher sent him to Bologna for further instruction. Here 
Donizetti wrote a few operas, but none of them were performed. Returning to 
Bergamo, he continued to write music, often writing a piece in a day. When 
he was twenty-five, Donizetti had his first operatic success. He continued to 
write opera after opera. By 1835, when he wrote Lucia di Lammermoor 
(loo*CHEE*a dee LAHM:mehr:moor), he had already written fifty operas. 
Opera houses all over the world performed his works, including theaters in 
newly established cities in the Americas, such as Rio de Janiero, Havana, and 
New Orleans. He was perhaps the most famous Italian composer of his day. 
When a coveted post, the directorship of the Naples Conservatory, was 
awarded to another composer, Donizetti became disenchanted with Italy. At 
the same time, his wife, Virginia, died in a cholera epidemic. They had no 
children that survived infancy. Alone, Donizetti left Italy to make his mark in 
France. 


In Paris, Donizetti continued to compose and produce operas, but he became 
obsessed with his work and career. By 1844, he could not concentrate well 
enough to compose lengthy musical works. He spent some time in Austria 
but finally returned to a sanatorium in France, his mind and body broken. 
Friends took him back to his hometown of Bergamo, where he died in 1848. 


Donizetti left a legacy not only of music but also of letters. Over 1,000 of his 
personal letters have been printed. They show him to be a warm, humorous 
man, fair in his criticisms of others and respectful toward those who taught 
him. A literary man, Donizetti wrote three of his own librettos. His best 
known musical works include three comic operas: Don Pasquale, L’elisir 
d'amore (The Elixir of Love), and La fille du régiment (The Daughter of the 
Regiment). About La fille, the German composer Mendelssohn said he wished 
that he had written it. Donizetti’s most famous serious opera, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, established him as a first-rate composer and “set the stage” for 
his remarkable career. 


The true story behind Lucia di Lammermoor 


In the early years of the seventeenth century, the young Scottish noblewoman 
Janet Dalrymple fell in love with a man named Rutherford who was totally 
unsuitable to her family. Rutherford and Janet pledged their love to each other, 
but Janet’s mother refused to allow her daughter to keep this vow. She spoke 
to them both, citing the passage in Numbers that nullifies any vow made by a 
child if the vow is not supported by the parents. Janet married her parents’ 
choice, David Dunbar, but following the wedding, cries were heard from their 
room. Janet was discovered in the corner of the room, covered with blood. 
Her husband, wounded, lay on the bed. Janet died about two weeks later, but 
whether the cause of death was insanity or wounds received that night is not 
established. Her husband lived several more years, dying after falling from a 
horse. The jilted fiancé died about three years later. 


This sensational story became the focus of Sir Walter Scott’s novel The Bride of 
Lammermoor, written in 1813. Scott changed the names of the characters and 
fictionalized the account in several ways. A popular novelist, Scott was read 
throughout Europe. Opera composers often looked to popular books as 
sources for operatic story lines, and early in 1835 Donizetti contracted with an 
opera house in Naples to write a new opera based on The Bride of 
Lammermoor. Salvatore Cammarano, who was rather untried as a librettist, 
agreed to work with Donizetti in writing the libretto. Lucia proved to bea 
well-written dramatic libretto, a perfect vehicle for Donizetti's musical flair. 


The most famous scene in Lucia di Lammermoor is the “mad scene” that Lucy 
sings after killing her husband. The role gives a soprano the opportunity to 
show off the range and control she has of her voice. In the scene's final 
cadenza, the soprano is echoed by a flute. Early productions of the opera used 
a glass harmonica, an instrument invented by Benjamin Franklin, instead of the 
flute. Many sopranos, including Australian singer Joan Sutherland, had their 
professional careers launched by their outstanding performances in Lucia. 


“Mad Scene” from Lucia di Lammermoor, Bob Jones University Opera Production, 1992. 
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The synopsis 


The opera begins with Norman (Normanno), the captain of the guard, sending 
his men to look for the stranger who has been meeting secretly with Lucy 
(Lucia) Ashton, the sister of Henry (Enrico) Ashton, current lord of the estates 
of Lammermoor. Norman gives the startling news to Henry: the man Lucy is 
involved with is none other than Henry's enemy, Edgar (Edgardo) of 
Ravenswood. Henry vows to break up the romance. 


Meanwhile, Lucy and Edgar meet at an old fountain, and they pledge their 
eternal love to each other with rings. Edgar is suddenly sent to France on a 
diplomatic mission, and Henry, with Norman's assistance, hatches a plan. 
Edgar's letters to Lucy are intercepted, and Henry pleads with Lucy to accept a 
man who can alter the family’s failing fortunes, Lord Arthur (Arturo) Bucklaw, 
as her husband. Lucy refuses, claiming that in the sight of God she is already 
married to Edgar because of their vows to each other. Finally her confidant and 
pastor, Raymond (Raimondo) convinces her that Edgar must have been 
unfaithful because of his refusal to answer their letters to him. Henry even 
forges a letter from Edgar, saying he loves another, as further proof of Edgar’s 
unfaithfulness. 


Unaware of the emotional turmoil brewing in the castle of Lammermoor, Lord 
Arthur Bucklaw arrives for the wedding ceremony. With deep resignation, 
Lucy agrees to the wedding and reluctantly signs the marriage contract. At 
that moment Edgar enters, having returned from France after hearing the news 
that Lucy was to be wed. Realizing he is a moment too late, Edgar lashes out 
angrily at Lucy, accusing her of unfaithfulness to her eternal vow. He snatches 
away the ring he had given her and crushes it beneath his foot. Swords are 
drawn, but Edgar leaves before blood is shed. 


After the wedding, Lucy and Arthur retire. Soon moans and shrieks are heard 
from their room. Lucy comes down the stairs, with blood covering her white 
dress, carrying a bloody dagger. Her mind is obviously deranged, and she 
sings about Edgar, darting from one wild thought to another. Arthur lies dead 
upstairs. Dying, Lucy finally faints away. 


Meanwhile, in the tower of Wolfs Crag at Edgar's ruined estate, Henry 
challenges Edgar to a duel. They agree to meet at dawn. Arriving at the 
chosen spot before dawn, Edgar sees people leaving the castle. A bell tolls. 
Raymond tells Edgar that Lucy has died. In anguish, Edgar stabs himself with 
his sword as the curtain falls. 


The libretto 


On the following pages is a script, in English, of the text sung by the 
performers in Lucia di Lammermoor. Before listening to or watching the 
Opera, you may wish to read through the script with your classmates and 
perhaps even act out some of the scenes. Several people should read the 
chorus parts in unison. Walking through each scene and experiencing the 
emotions of the main characters will help you to understand what is happening 
during an actual performance of Lucia. 


If you follow the English translation as you listen to the opera, keep in mind % 
that the composer often repeated a phrase or sentence several times to create 

a melody that is musically satisfying. Therefore, one sentence may take a 

performer five minutes to sing! 


A play based on 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
An opera in three acts 
Music by Gaetano Donizetti 


Libretto by Salvatore Cammarano 


THE CAST S 2» 
Lucy, sister of Lord Henry Ashton Alice, Lucy's companion 
Sir Edgar of Ravenswood, Lucy's fiancé Norman, captain of the guard 
Lord Henry Ashton, Lord of Lammermoor _ Lord Arthur Bucklaw, nobleman 
Raymond Bidebent, pastor and confidant of Lucy 


Lords and ladies of the house of Ashton, inhabitants of Lammermoor, and 
pages and servants in the Ashton household 


THE SETTING 


Seventeenth-century Scotland, in the castle of Lammermoor, the castle of 
Ravenswood, and the ruined tower of Wolf's Crag 


ACT I 
Scene 1 
The garden of the castle of Ravenswood. Norman, in hunting attire, and a 
chorus of hunters enter the scene. Norman has obviously seen something and 
is upset about it. 


Norman: Search the nearby shores. Seek him by the ruins of the tower. Our 
honor demands that the culprit be found. Go and look for him! 


PeICUE 


Chorus: Yes, our honor demands it. We will go! 
(Chorus exits to carry out Norman's orders.) 
Scene 2 


Henry and Raymond, dressed in the robes of a Presbyterian minister, enter. 
After a brief pause, Norman approaches respectfully. 


Norman: You look upset! : 

Henry: And for good reason! Our family fortunes are dwindling. And that 
Edgar Ravenswood, the enemy of the Ashtons, raises his head from the 
ruined crag where he lives and laughs! Only one thing can save us—Lucy 
must marry into riches. But she dares to refuse love! 
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Raymond: Henry, you must give her time to get over her mother’s death. 
She's still brokenhearted. 


Norman: (somewhat to himself) Lucy, refusing love? Hardly, I'd say. 


Henry: What did you say? 

Norman: Listen to me. | saw Lucy walking down that lonely path in the park, 
near her mother’s grave. Suddenly a raging bull rushed upon her. Out of 
nowhere a shot was heard, and the beast fell dead. 


Henry: Who fired the shot? 


Norman: A man... who concealed his name. 


Ue 


Henry: And Lucy? 
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Norman: She fell in iove with him. She still meets him every dawn, on the 
same path. 


Henry: This is outrageous! Didn't you discover the man’s identity? 
Norman: | have suspicions. 

Henry: Well? 

Norman: He is your enemy, the one you hate. 

Henry: Could it be... Edgar? 

Norman: You have said it. 


Henry: Oh, this makes me livid with anger. How could my sister do such a 
thing? If lightning had struck, it would be no less bitter than my anger at 
such a thought. 


Raymond: Oh, may this suspicion prove false! 
Scene 3 
(The chorus of hunters returns.) 


Chorus: What a day! Overcome with tiredness, we rested at the ruined entry 
of the tower. Soon, aman came upon us. We recognized him 
immediately, and he rushed away on his swift horse. We learned his name 
from a falconer. 


Henry: And what is his name? 
Chorus: Sir Edgar of Ravenswood! 
Henry: | can’t believe it! How could Lucy... ? 
Raymond: Don't believe the worst. Listen to me. 
Henry: | don’t want to hear. | won't listen to words of pity—only revenge. 
Norman: Tomorrow at dawn he will not be able to escape. 
Raymond: Oh, what terror awaits! What a black cloud surrounds this house! 
(Henry exits. The others follow.) 
Scene 4 


The scene opens in a park on the grounds of the castle of Ravenswood. We 
see a beautiful fountain called “The Siren.” The grounds were once covered by 
a beautiful Gothic structure, but only the ruins remain. It is night. 


Lucy comes out of the castle, followed by Alice, both of them obviously upset. 
Lucy glances around, as though expecting someone, but, looking at the 
fountain, her gaze is momentarily riveted. 


Lucy: He still hasn’t come! 


Alice: You're so rash, dragging me out here. You must be careful since your 
brother has arrived home. 


Lucy: You speak wisely! Edgar knows what danger we are in. 
Alice: Why are you glancing around with such terror in your eyes? 


Lucy: That fountain makes me tremble. Years ago, a jealous Ravenswood man 
stabbed his beloved right at this spot. She fell into the fountain and is still 
buried there. | think sometimes I have seen her ghost. 

Alice: What are you saying? 


Lucy: Once | thought I saw her motioning to me, beckoning me toward her. 
It was a frightening thought. The water of the fountain, clear before, 
looked red in the moonlight. 


Alice: (superstitiously) Oh, this is a bad omen. Perhaps someone is trying to 
tell you that this love of yours will end in some terrible way. 


Lucy: But Edgar, oh, he is the light of my days, the comfort of my suffering. 
He swears to me his eternal faith, and | forget my sorrows. My tears 
become tears of joy. It seems that when I am with him heaven opens 
to me. 


Alice: | fear that days of bitter weeping are ahead for you. Oh, Lucy, turn 
back! e 


Scene 5 

Edgar appears. 

Edgar: Lucy, please forgive me for asking you to meet me at this late hour. A 
powerful reason has forced me to it. Tomorrow morning | am leaving the 
country. 

Lucy: What are you saying? 

Edgar: | have been sent to France to negotiate the fate of Scotland with the 
French government. 

Lucy: And you're just going to abandon me? 

Edgar: Before leaving you, | want to see your brother, try to make things right 
with him, and ask him for your hand in marriage as a pledge of peace 
between our families. 


Lucy: No! Our love must remain a secret, buried in silence, at least for now. 

Edgar: | understand. Your brother hates me. He has killed my father, stolen 
my inheritance, and still he is not satisfied. 

Lucy: Oh, Edgar! 

Edgar: Listen to me, Lucy, and tremble! On my father’s grave, I swore eternal 
warfare on your family. But when I saw you, and in my heart was born 
another emotion, my anger subsided. Yet that oath has not been broken, 
and I could, yes, | could fulfill it still. 


p 
Lucy: Oh, Edgar! Please be calm. One single word can betray us. Is not my 
suffering enough? Do you want me to die of fright? 
Edgar: Of course not. , ' 


Lucy: Give up your vengeance. Let love fill your heart. Holier than any oath is 
the oath of love. 
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Edgar: (suddenly) Lucy, swear to me your eternal faithfulness. God hears us 
and sees us. | will swear my eternal love to you. (He puts a ring on her 
finger.) In the sight of God, now, we are husband . . . 


Lucy: And wife! (She places a ring on his finger.) Oh, we will be true to each 
other until death. | swear to you this oath! 


Edgar: Oh, Lucy, my heart will remain here with you, even as | go. 


Lucy: Please write to me. It will give me hope. 


ie 


Edgar: You'll always be on my mind. Every time | see this ring, I'll think of the 
day when we will be together always. 
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Sie Lucy: As will |. Farewell, my truest love. 
PAS Edgar: Remember, heaven binds us to our oath. 
Cte5 
< 
23 ACT Il 
; Scene | 


The scene opens on Henry's room in Lammermoor Castle. Henry is seated at a 
table. Norman enters. 


Norman: Lucy will come to you shortly. 


Henry: | feel uneasy about this. I’ve already had our relatives come to the 
castle for the wedding. Arthur will soon arrive . . . and (rising) what if she 
should refuse to marry him? 


Norman: Don't worry. Edgar has been gone for a long time, and we have 
carefully intercepted all his letters. The false news we will give her, that 
Edgar is in love with another woman, will surely extinguish the love she 
feels for him. 


Henry: Shh! Here she comes. Give me the forged letter. (Norman gives him a 
letter.) Go out to the road that leads to the capital of Scotland, and give 
Arthur a rousing welcome when he comes. (Norman exits.) 


Scene 2 
Lucy enters and stops near the entryway. 
Henry: Come closer, Lucy. | hoped to find you happier on your wedding day! 
Lucy: The pale face | have is caused by grief and pain—and it’s all your fault. 


Henry: The unworthy love you have for Edgar has caused me to be harsh with 
you. But let’s forget the past. Once again | am your loving brother, and 
my anger has passed. Let your love for Edgar pass as well. Lord Arthur 
Bucklaw will make a noble bridegroom. . . . 


Lucy: Stop! Stop! 

Henry: What's the matter? 

Lucy: | swore my love to another. 
Henry: You couldn't have. ... 
Lucy: | did, Henry! 


Henry: That's enough. This letter tells you fully what a cruel villain you have 
loved. 


(Henry hands Lucy the letter Norman gave him. Lucy reads it, and her face 
shows her surprise and grief. She trembles from head to foot.) 


Lucy: Oh, my heart missed a beat! 


Henry: (running to assist her) You are staggering! 


Lucy: Oh! The one thing | hoped for in life, and now it has been taken from 
me! He gave his heart to another woman! 


(From afar, festive sounds can be heard.) 


Lucy: What is happening? 


RE 


Henry: Don't you hear the sounds of the festivities? 
Lucy: Well? 


Henry: Your bridegroom has come! 
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Lucy: It makes me shudder to think of it. This wedding is more like a funeral 
to me. 


mc 
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Henry: Listen to me. King William is dead, and soon Mary will be on the 
throne. My party is doomed, and with it our fortunes. Only Arthur and his 
fortunes can keep us from bankruptcy. 


Lucy: What about me? 

Henry: You must save me. Come greet your bridegroom! 

Lucy: But | am promised to another! 

Henry: If you betray me, my fate is sealed. You will rob me of life and honor! 


Lucy: (looking toward heaven with tear-filled eyes) You see my weeping, 
God, for You read the thoughts of my heart. Take my life, God. Death 
would: be a blessing to me now. 


Henry: You must save me, Lucy! 


(Henry exits. Lucy throws herself into a chair, where she remains silent for 
some time.) 
Scene 3 
Raymond enters. Seeing him, Lucy rises and greets him anxiously. 
Lucy: Well? 
Raymond: Your last hopes are to be shattered. You believed that your brother 
blocked the roads so that none of your letters would reach France and the 


man you love. | myself sent a letter you had written, by means of a trusted 
messenger. | had it delivered to him . . . in vain! He has not responded. 


on z) 


His silence seems to speak loudly of his unfaithfulness. 
Lucy: And what do you advise? is 
i , se 
Raymond: Yield yourself to your unhappy fate. Fox 


Lucy: And what about my vow? 

Raymond: Wedding vows that a minister of God does not bless are 
recognized neither in heaven nor on earth. 

Lucy: My mind can agree with you although my heart cannot. 

Raymond: You must conquer your heart! For the sake of your dead mother, 
for the sake of your brother, you must change your heart! 

Lucy: (after moments of agonizing decision) Oh, | cannot deny my family. 
You have won. 


Raymond: You offer yourself as a sacrifice for your family, Lucy. Such sacrifice 
will be written down in heaven. God will wipe away your tears. 
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Lucy: You must guide me, support me. ... 


Raymond: Yes, my daughter. Have courage. 
Lucy: My life now will be cruel torture. My heart is broken over ungrateful 
Edgar! 
Scene 4 


The great hall of the castle of Lammermoor has been prepared to receive Lord 
Arthur Bucklaw. At the back, large doors open and in walk Henry and Arthur, 
followed by lords and ladies of the Ashton clan, Norman, pages, other courtly 
servants, and tenants of the lands of Lammermoor. 


Chorus: Welcome, Arthur! Today our hopes are reborn! Friendship and love 
have brought you to us! 


Arthur: Although your fortunes have been eclipsed, now they will shine forth 
again. | come to you, Henry, as a friend. You will now be close to my 
heart—as my brother and champion. Where is Lucy? 


Henry: We will see her presently. (aside to Arthur) Her grief seems to 
overwhelm her, and you must not mention it. She weeps for her dead 
mother. 


Arthur: Yes, | know all about it. Now, resolve a rumor I have heard about 
Lucy and that reckless Edgar Ravenswood. . . . 


Henry: It’s true that he tried to make Lucy fall in love with him, but... 
Arthur: Oh! 
Chorus: Lucy is coming! 
Henry: (to Arthur) She weeps for her dear, dead mother. 
Scene 5 
Lucy enters, supported by Raymond and Alice. She looks despondent. 


Henry: (presenting Arthur to Lucy) Here is your bridegroom. . . . (Lucy makes 
a move as if to leave, but Henry whispers to her) Thoughtless sister, do 
you want to ruin me? 


Arthur: May it please you to accept my vows of tender love... . 


Henry: (cutting short Arthur’s words by pointing to the marriage contract on 
the table) Now let the ceremony be performed! (to Arthur) Come forward. 


Arthur: What a sweet invitation! 


(Arthur signs the marriage contract. Raymond and Alice lead Lucy toward the 
table.) 


Lucy: (whispering) | go to be sacrificed! 

Raymond: Dear God, support this poor girl! 

Henry: (softly to Lucy, glowering at her) Do not hesitate! Sign! 
(Lucy signs the contract.) 


Lucy: (softly) | have signed my death warrant! 
Henry: (softly) At last ...1Ican breathe again! 
Pd Lucy: | feel faint! (She leans on Raymond.) 
Chorus: What's that noise? Who's coming? 
Scene 6 
Edgar, wrapped in a huge cloak, flings the door open. 


Sse sss si assesses 


Edgar: Edgar of Ravenswood! 
Lucy: Edgar! Oh, no! (She faints.) 
Chorus: (general cries of horror) Oh, no! This is terrible! 


(The calamity is great. Alice, with the help of other ladies, helps Lucy get up 
and over to a chair.) 


Edgar: (aside) Lucy looks so sad and grief-stricken. She must feel remorse for 
what she has done to me. Oh, | love her still! 


Henry: (aside) Even though I'd like to kill Edgar, | can’t help but feel pity for 
my poor sister. What have | done to her? 


Lucy: (coming to her senses, speaking to Alice) | wish | could die. Heaven 
and earth have betrayed me. |! want to weep, but | cannot. 


Raymond: (aside) What a terrible moment! Anyone who is not moved by 
Lucy’s anguish must have a heart of stone. 


Arthur: Oh, this is terrible! Fear veils the happiness that we had. 
Alice: Like a parched rose, Lucy hangs between life and death. 


Henry: (to Edgar) Be off, you wretch, or your blood will be shed! (He and 
Arthur draw their swords.) 
Edgar: | may die, but so will others. 


Raymond: Please, show some respect for God. In His name | command you 
to put up your swords. Be at peace with one another. God hates the 
murderer; His Word tells us, “He that wounds another by the sword, by 
the sword he, too, will perish.” Peace, peace! 


Henry: (moving toward Edgar) Who brought you here? 


Edgar: My fate! My rights! Lucy has pledged herself to me, and I have come 
to claim her. 
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Raymond: (stepping between Edgar and Henry) Forget this ill-fated love. She 
belongs to another. 


Edgar: Another? No! 
Raymond: (showing Edgar the marriage contract) Look at this. 


Edgar: (reads slowly, then looks at Lucy) You tremble. . . . Is this your 
handwriting? Answer me! 
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Lucy: (in a choked voice) Yes. 


Edgar: (removing his ring, angrily handing it back to Lucy) Take back your . 
token. You have been faithless to me. 


Lucy: Oh! 


Edgar: Give me mine. 
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Edgar: Give it back to me. 

Lucy: Edgar! Edgar! (In great bewilderment, hardly knowing what she is 
doing, Lucy takes off her ring. Edgar snatches it from her, throws it down 
and tramples it.) 


Edgar: You have betrayed both heaven and our love. | should have fled from 
you. Our love was doomed from the start. May the angry hand of God be 


upon you.... 
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Lucy: Oh, no! 

Henry: Go from us. The rage that | feel will fall on your head if you do not 
leave quickly. 

Raymond: Unhappy soul, go, and think of your life and her sad state. Perhaps 
your anger will someday subside. All things pale when compared to 
heaven's mercy. 

Lucy: (praying on her knees) God save him in his misery and hear the cry of a 
miserable girl. 


Edgar: (throwing away his sword and exposing his chest to his enemies) Kill 
me, that the butchering of my betrayed heart may attend this “happy” 
ceremony. My blood covering the floor will be a sweet sight for my 
betrayer. 


Raymond: (to Edgar) Go. Save yourself. 
Alice: Unhappy man! Go quickly. 


(The curtain falls as Edgar leaves.) 


ACT Ill 


Scene 1 


The curtain opens on the ground floor of the tower of Wolf's Crag. An empty 
table and an old armchair sparsely furnish the room. The window is open, and 
a door is at the back of the room. It is night, and the room is lit only by a weak 
lamp. Lightning and thunder can be seen and heard through the window; the 
wind howls, and the rain pours down. Edgar, seated near the table, seems lost 
in melancholy thoughts. He rouses himself and looks toward the window. 


Edgar: What a dreadful night—as dreadful as my own destiny! (thunder) Yes, 
thunder, you heavens, let nature’s order turn to chaos and the world 
perish. Do | hear the sound of an approaching stallion? He is stopping! 
Who comes through the danger and fury of this storm to find me! 


Scene 2 
Henry enters. 
Henry: | do. 
Edgar: What boldness you have, Henry Ashton! 
Henry: Yes! 
Edgar: You dare to come to me within my own walls? 
Henry: | come to tell you your misfortune. 


Edgar: My misfortune? | should bring greater misfortune on you, to avenge 
the wrongful death of my father. The ground of Wolf's Crag shudders 
under your feet. 


Henry: Lucy is wed—she is with her husband even now. 


Edgar: (aside) He stabs my wounded heart once more. What torture and 
jealousy | must endure. (to Henry) What is it you want? 


Henry: | want satisfaction—vengeance—on you. The storm outside awakened 
a storm within my soul. You have insulted my family. To punish that 
insult, none other than | shall kill you. 


Edgar: On my father’s deathbed, | swore | would rip your heart out. When 


shall we meet, Ashton? 


Henry: At the first light of dawn. 

Edgar: Where? 

Henry: Among the coffins of the Ravenswoods. 
Edgar: | shall come. Yes, | shall be there! ) 
Henry: Prepare to remain there. 

Edgar: | will kill you there. 

Henry: At the first light, then, Ravenswood. 


Edgar: At the first light! Sun, rise even earlier, and light up the fury of my 
hatred! 


(Henry rushes out the door. Edgar retires to another room.) 
Scene 3 


The curtain opens on the great hall—the same place the marriage contract was 

signed. From the adjoining rooms dance music is heard. The back of the stage 

is filled with the wedding guests, both noble and common. 

Chorus: How glad we are of this day! The fortunes of the house of Ashton are 
again secure. The stars must be smiling on us today. 


Scene 4 
Raymond enters, out of breath, and advances with shaky steps. 
Raymond: Stop the celebration! 
Chorus: You're as pale as a ghost! 
Raymond: Stop, stop! 
Chorus: What has happened? 


Raymond: A dreadful occurrence! (He signals for all to gather around him, as 
he catches his breath.) From the rooms where Lucy and her husband had 
gone, cries and groans were heard, as if from a dying man! | hurried into 
the room, and alas, there lay Arthur, stretched out on the floor, silent, cold, 
and covered with blood! And Lucy held a dagger in her hands—a dagger 
belonging to her husband. She stared at me, saying, “Where is my 
husband?” Across her glazed expression flashed an insane smile. She has 
lost her mind! 


Chorus: What a tragedy! 


Raymond: Her bloodstained hands may call heaven’s wrath down upon us all! 
Look! Here she comes! 
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Scene 5 


Lucy enters, wearing a blood-spattered white dress. Her hair hangs down her 
back, and her face is pale. She looks more like a ghost than a living person. 
Her eyes are like stones, her movements jerky. An unhappy smile on her face 
reveals that she is mad, and that she is dying. 


Chorus: She looks as if she has come out of the grave! 


Lucy: | heard the sweet sound of Edgar's voice! Edgar, | am restored to you! 
Oh, Edgar! My Edgar! | have escaped from your enemies. | feel chilled to 
my very soul. Here. . . near the fountain, sit beside me for a while. Oh, 
no! The ghost is rising from the waters to separate us! Alas, Edgar! Let us 
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find shelter here, Edgar, at the foot of this altar. It’s covered with roses. 
And the heavenly music . . . don't you hear it? The wedding hymn is 
playing! The ceremony is beginning for us! I'm so happy! The candles are 
glowing, and the minister is speaking. “Give me your right hand,” he says. 
Oh, happy day! At last 1am yours and you are mine. Life will be for us like 
a smile from heaven. 


Norman: She is insane! 

Raymond: May God have mercy upon her! Look, Henry is coming! 
Scene 6 

Henry hurries in. 

Henry: Tell me... is it true what | have heard? 

Raymond: Only too true! 

Henry: Oh, wicked girl! You will pay for this! (He rushes toward Lucy.) 

Chorus: Stop! 

Raymond: Henry! Don't you see her condition? 


Henry: (looking at Lucy, whom he had not closely observed before) How pale 
she is! 


Lucy: What are you asking? 
Raymond: She has lost her mind. 


Lucy: Oh, miserable me! Don't look at me so harshly. | signed the paper, it’s 
true, and in his frightful anger he tramples my ring! He curses me! | was 
the victim of my cruel brother! But I always, always loved you, Edgar. Yes, 
| always loved you, and | love you still. | swear it, Edgar, | love you still. 


Henry: Lord, have mercy on her! 
Raymond: What unhappiness! 


Lucy: (falling on her knees) Oh, don’t leave me, Edgar! Shed a bitter tear at 
my death. | will pray for you from heaven. Only when you come will 
heaven be beautiful for me! 


Henry: | know | will regret this for the rest of my life! 


Lucy: Oh, Edgar, that | might die beside you, close to you! (She faints into 
Alice's arms.) 


Henry: Take her away, Alice. (to Raymond) Man of God, watch over her. | 
can no longer control myself. 


(Alice and some ladies take Lucy off.) 


Raymond: (to Norman) You informer, you! May you find joy in your 
treachery! 


Norman: What are you saying? 


Raymond: You struck the spark that kindled the flame that destroyed this 
family. 


Norman: | did not believe | was... 


Raymond: You caused this bloodshed. That blood accuses you to heaven, and 
God writes out your punishment. Go, and fear the punishment of your sins! 


(Raymond hurries out in the same direction as Lucy and Alice. Norman exits 


- the opposite direction.) 


Scene 7 


The curtain opens on the tombs of the Ravenswoods, near the tower of Wolf's 
Crag. It is night. 


Edgar: You tombs of my ancestors, soon you will receive the last remnant of 
our unhappy line. My anger has subsided; | want only to die at the sword 
of my enemy. Life without Lucy is a horrible burden! | still see the torches i 
shining brightly at her castle. Oh, ungrateful, unfaithful woman! Even 
while I despair, you rejoice beside your lucky husband! You embrace the 
arms of joy, while | embrace the arms of death. In a little while, my lonely 
grave will shelter me. No sympathetic tear will ever fall upon it. Oh, cruel 
woman, never pass by my grave with your husband by your side. At least 
respect the remains of him who died for love of you. 


i Chorus: (exiting castle) There is no hope now. She will die by sunset today. 
Edgar: Tell me what is happening! 
Chorus: Oh, the unfortunate girl! 
Edgar: Whom do you lament? Answer me! 
Chorus: We grieve for Lucy. 
Edgar: Did you say . . . Lucy? 
Chorus: The poor child... 
Edgar: Speak up! 
Chorus: Yes, the poor child is dying! The marriage was fatal to her. Her love 


for you drove her out of her mind. She is living her last moments, and she 
calls and moans for you, Edgar. 


Edgar: Lucy! She is dying! My poor Lucy! (A bell begins to toll.) 
Chorus: The death knell is already sounding. 


Edgar: The sound falls heavy on my heart. My fate is determined! I must see 
her again! (He starts to rush off as Raymond enters.) 


Chorus: Stop! Return to your senses! 

Raymond: Where are you running, Edgar? Lucy .. . is dead. 
Edgar: Lucy! 

Raymond: She is no longer on earth, but in heaven. 


Edgar: Oh, Lucy! | have been faithful to you, as you have been to me. The 
anger of men has made cruel warfare for us. If we were divided on earth, 
may God join us in heaven. (He draws his dagger.) | follow you! 


Raymond: Madman! What are you doing? 

Edgar: | want to die! 

Chorus: Return to your senses! 

Edgar: (stabs himself) No, no! 

Raymond: What have you done? 

Edgar: (weakly) Lucy, | come to you! 

Raymond: May God forgive you! 

Edgar falls and dies. The chorus and Raymond look on in horror. 
THE END 
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72. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Early music 


Music has been part of man’s culture since the dawn of human history. The 
book of Genesis tells us of Jubal, the father of those who play the harp and 
flute. The Bible is filled with references to singing and playing musical 
instruments. Archaeologists have discovered evidence of music in ancient 
writings and artifacts from cultures around the world. Fragments of musical 
notation from the ancient Greeks give us some clues about music in their times, 
but we can only guess how to interpret their symbols. In the early days of 
Christianity, people wrote and sang hymns for their worship. As the Roman 
Catholic church became a dominant force, priests sang or chanted the words of 
their services. Thousands of different tunes were sung. So much music, in fact, 
was being used in churches that Pope Gregory (590-604 A.D.) decided to 
collect the chants, organize them, and standardize them for the Roman church. 
pees One Tali The music he compiled came to be called plainsong or Gregorian chant. 


Gregorian chant may have similarities to the music of the ancient Greeks and 

Jews. It consists of a single flowing melody, sung by a male choir or soloist. 

(Women did not participate in the musical service of the church until many 

hundreds of years later.) These chants have a haunting, resonant sound that is 

attractive to many listeners. Chants often use a musical device called a 
melisma melisma, in which one syllable of text is sung to many notes. 


As time progressed, musicians tried new ideas in church music. In order to 
memorize the long melismas in sections of chant, some composers added 
words so that each pitch in a melisma had its own syllable. This technique, 

sequencing called sequencing, developed to the point that composers began to add both 
new words and new music. 


The Middle Ages 


Music at this point in history was monophonic; that is, there was melody 
without harmony. Both sacred music and secular music were performed this 
way. During the tenth century, however, musicians began to experiment with 
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i: new techniques. The first efforts were called organum, a technique in which a 
pee esiot chant is harmonized by adding another melody, oft lel to the original 
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melody, a fourth or fifth lower. This odd-sounding music was the first 
musical polyphony, meaning “many sounds.” From there, composers 
began to experiment with adding more than one melody to the chant. 
, In many of these pieces, the chant itself would be elongated so that 
whole phrases of the new tunes fit between each note of the chant. 
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Composers would add new words to the new melodies, sometimes even 
words from secular poems. The medieval motet featured a chant in long notes 
with two or more melodies weaving around it. The texts of the added 
melodies might be Latin paraphrases of the chant or French secular poetry. 

The new melodies followed a pattern of long and short sounds, siving the 
music a rhythmic quality not found in chant. 


The Renaissance 


Around 1400, new ideas were sweeping Italy, and from there they spread 

throughout the rest of Europe. Educated men began to question the church’s 

complete control on all areas of life. Their studies led them back to the 

civilizations of ancient Greece and Rome, and they began to investigate old imitation of Greek 
manuscripts, sculpture, and architecture. People called this new direction in models 
thinking a renaissance, or a rebirth of civilization. Artists began to imitate 

Greek models. 


In music, however, there were no Greek models to imitate. Without recording 
devices, the sound of ancient music had disappeared with the people who 
performed it. Renaissance music continued in 
the same traditions as music in the Middle Ages. 


The center of musical activity in Europe was not 
in Italy, where most of the artistic and literary 
activity took place, but in the areas that today are 
northern France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
Composers born and trained in these countries 
were employed by churches, royalty, and 
noblemen throughout Europe. 


Composers wrote mostly vocal music during this 
time, and a large portion of their music was 
sacred. A Renaissance composer would never 
have written a symphony—the popularity of the 
symphony would come hundreds of years later. 
The Renaissance musician would, however, write 
a setting of the Catholic mass as his highest 
musical achievement. The mass has two parts, 
the Ordinary and the Proper. The Ordinary, con- 
sisting of the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei, 

remains the same in every mass. The Proper, made up of prayers and Scripture ees 
readings, changes from day to day in the church’s calendar. A composer 

writing a mass wrote music for the Ordinary only, not the Proper. 


Another common type of sacred music in the Renaissance was the motet. eee 
Unlike medieval motets, which usually had three parts with three different sets 
of words (often in different languages), Renaissance motets had four parts, all 
singing the same Latin words. However, they did not all sing the same words 
at the same time. Each part had its own separate melody. Composers often 
used a technique called imitation. A new melodic phrase begins in one voice 
part; a few notes later, the same melodic pattern occurs in another part. Finally 
all the parts enter, each imitating the original melody. We use a similar, 
musical technique when we sing a round such as “Row, Row, Row Your Boat.” 


imitation 


With the man-centered philosophy of the Renaissance came a new interest in 


5 5 French chanson 
secular music. French secular songs, called chansons, were written much like 
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motets but with secular French poetry as their text. In England and Italy, 

English madrigal composers wrote madrigals, with texts sometimes sad, sometimes witty, and 
sometimes irreverent. Educated Englishmen were expected to be skilled in 
madrigal singing. 

Throughout Europe instrumental music rose in importance. Although most 
choral music was written to be sung a cappella (without accompaniment), it 
was often performed with instruments duplicating the vocal parts. Popular 
instruments included the lute and harpsichord. Spanish composers wrote often 
for lute, using a system called tablature, which pictured the strings of the 
instrument. Harpsichords were called by many names—clavecin, virginal, 
clavicembalo, or spinet—and were often played by women. In the Renaissance 
it was considered improper for a woman to touch her lips to a musical 
instrument. Other instruments in use during this period were recorders (flute- 
like instruments), sackbuts (similar to trombones), shawms and krummhorns 
(similar to oboes), and viols of various sizes and shapes (stringed instrument 
relatives of the violin family). 


Renaissance music was never intended for the concert hall—such places did 
not even exist during the Renaissance. Most music was written for church 
performance. Beautiful and resonant cathedrals provided a wonderful setting 
for this music. Secular music was generally performed in the houses of the 
nobility, often as entertainment for banquets and other festivities. Today 
Renaissance music is most often heard on recordings or in performances by 
college and high school music groups. 


Now, O Now I Needs Must Part : by John Dowland 


John Dowland In 1588 the English defeated the supposedly invincible Spanish Armada, and 
(1563-1626) the English people assumed the undisputed role of world leader, not only 


politically but also in literature and music. Englishmen such as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, William Shakespeare, and John Donne made their mark on the 
world—not only their own world but on our world as well. Thomas Morley, 
prolific composer of such madrigals as “Now Is the Month of Maying” and 
“April Is In My Mistress’ Face,” was probably the best-known musician of his 
day, and his treatise on music is still studied by musicologists today. 


John Dowland was a famous English lutenist (lute player), singer, and 
composer. He traveled extensively and spent several years as lutenist in the 
service of the King of Denmark. His greatest musical contribution was the 
large amount of lute music he published. His first collection, entitled First 
Booke of Songes or Ayres of Foure Partes with Tableture for the Lute, 
appeared in 1597. In this collection, each song is presented as a four-part 
madrigal that can also be performed as a solo with lute accompaniment. 
“Now, O Now I Needs Must Part,” taken from Dowland’s first book, is actually 
an arrangement by Dowland of a traditional folk melody called the “frog 
galliard.” A galliard was an energetic kind of dance, usually in 3 or g , that 
involved leaping. As is typical of many English madrigals, the light-hearted 
quality of the music does not truly express the pathos of the text, which 
speaks of the singer’s despair at parting with his love. Another characteristic 
of English madrigals is the independence of rhythm and word accents among 
the voice parts. 
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_Bourrée from Terpsichore 


“Bourrée” (booh:RAY) is from a collection of instrumental pieces, called Michael Praetorius 
Terpsichore (tuhrp*sihKOHR:reh), which Praetorius composed to entertain the (1571-1621) 
French nobility and their guests. “Bourrée” is performed here by a recorder 

consort, a group of similar instruments performing together. 
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of any man despises music, as all fanatics do, T have no liking for him; because music is a gift and 


Martin Luther on Musio 


grace of God, not an invention of men. After theology, there is nothing that can be placed ona 
level with music. St drives out the devil and makes people cheerful. Kisa gift that God gave to 


binds and to men. 


Martin Luther Discovering 
Justification by Faith (1868) 
by Ward. Bob Jones 
University Collection of 
Sacred Art. 


The Reformation 


When Martin Luther nailed 
to the cathedral door in 
Wittenberg, Germany, his 
list of disagreements with 
the Catholic church, he did 
not realize that his action 
would begin a great 
reformation in religion that 
would lead to the estab- 
lishment of the Protestant 


church. Luther, an Augus- 
tinian monk, wanted the Catholic church to end its abuses and return the Bible 


to the people. But the pope, the leader of the Catholic church, wanted no such 
reforms and excommunicated Luther from the church. Many Germans rallied 
around Luther. Although Luther was declared an outlaw, a German prince hid 
him and protected him. During his time of seclusion, Luther translated the 
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Bible into German. Until that time, the Bible was printed in Latin, and common 
people, who did not know Latin, could not read the Bible for themselves. 
Luther and his followers began to preach, and soon thousands of people 
throughout Europe joined this new “protest” against Catholicism. This protest 
became the Protestant church. 


Lutheran church music 


Martin Luther loved music and was a musician in his own right, being a 
capable composer and flutist. He also loved the traditional music of the 
Catholic church and at first allowed many parts of the musical church service to 
remain the same in the new church. Although he thought having Latin sung in 
church would be educational for the young, he soon decided to have much of 
the service translated into the language spoken by the people. As early as 
1526 a German mass was published by Luther for use in small churches 
without trained choirs. Since Luther was opposed to many parts of the mass 
itself, those sections were changed and German hymns substituted. These 
hymns, called chorales, were the most important musical contribution of the 
Reformation. Simple folk-song-like tunes were combined with sacred German 
poetry, usually with a theme of worship or praise. Unlike the Catholic church, 
in which all the singing was done by trained musicians in the choir, the new 
Lutheran church emphasized congregational singing as a part of worship. 
Church members sang the hymn melody in unison, usually without accompani- 
ment. German composers began to take these hymn tunes and use them as 
the basis for more complex polyphonic music to be sung by the trained choirs 
in larger churches. In the early 1500s these chorale settings used the same 
imitative techniques found in other Renaissance compositions. The melody 
was sung by the tenor. However, by the end of the 1500s, composers were 
using a new style, called cantional style, in which the parts were more chordal 
in sound and the melody was sung by the soprano, much like hymns found in 
our hymnbooks today. Usually the congregation sang just the melody while 
the organ played the rest of the parts. 


Other reformers 


The Reformation spread throughout Europe. In Switzerland John Calvin pro- 
tested much more strongly about the music of the Catholic church than did 
Luther in Germany. As a result, Calvinists were forbidden to sing any words 
except the words of Scripture. Soon Calvinist churches had as their song book 
a rhymed version of the book of Psalms, called a psalter (SAHL-tuhr). Sep- 
arate psalters were found in France, the Netherlands, England, Scotland, and 
even in the fledgling colonies in America. Calvinist churches dissuaded 
composers from making elaborate versions of these psalm tunes and discour- 
aged the use of musical instruments in the worship service. Another Reforma- 
tion group grew out of an earlier movement in the Czech region of Europe. 
This group, followers of John Huss, who was martyred for his beliefs, became 
known as Moravians. They brought their love for music and their beautiful 
hymns with them as they emigrated to America in the 1700s. Their settle- 
ments in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Winston-Salem, North Carolina, still 
emphasize their musical heritage. The Easter celebration in Winston-Salem is 
especially moving. Throughout the night before Easter morning, brass bands 
play hymns on street corners all across the city. At dawn, worshipers meet in 
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the old city square and then walk to the Moravian cemetery, where the bands 
accompany joyful singing by thousands of participants. 


The Counter Reformation 


How did the Catholic church respond to the popular ideas of the Reformation? 
Church leaders with a desire for reform within the church called a council in the 
northern Italian city of Trent in 1545. The Council of Trent met off and on for 
eighteen years, formulating measures to rid the church of its negligence and 
abuses and embodying a movement known as the Counter Reformation. 
Council members criticized church music for its complicated polyphony that 
made the words impossible to understand. The Council also encouraged 

4 composers to avoid using secular songs as the basis for their sacred music. 
Choir members were scolded for their disrespect and careless pronunciation. 
Italian composer Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina came to the forefront of this Palestrina 
new Style of Catholic music. He avoided secular tunes and wrote clearly and 
conservatively, proving that polyphonic music could be understood. Palestrina 
worked mostly in the large churches in Rome; during his later years, he helped 
to revise the official musical service of the Catholic church, getting rid of 
secular influences in chant that had accumulated over hundreds of years. 


A Mighty Fortress Is Our God by Martin Luther 


Often when Martin Luther was feeling weary and depressed, he would say to Martin Luther 
one of his friends, “Come, let us sing the forty-sixth psalm.” He was referring (aes tao) 
to his paraphrase of Psalm 46, one of the greatest hymns of all time. “A 

Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” the battle call of the Protestant Reformation, was 

probably written around 1529. By 1900, the hymn had been translated eighty 

times into more than 50 languages. Its triumphant tune appears in a cantata 

by J. S. Bach, in Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony, and in the opera Les 

Huguenots by Meyerbeer as a symbol of Protestantism. 


Jubilate Deo by Michael Praetorius 


Michael Praetorius, who lived in Germany during the Reformation, was one of Michael Praetorius 
the most important composers of music in the new Lutheran church. His (1571-1621) 
family suffered persecution for their strict Christian beliefs. Michael studied 

music in Frankfurt and later served as organist and choir director in various 

Lutheran churches throughout Germany. He wrote numerous congregational 

hymns, sacred choral music, instrumental music, a music encyclopedia, and 

Christian tracts. 


Praetorius dedicated his life to Christ’s service. He often signed his musical 
compositions with the initials MPC. These initials had a double meaning: 
Michael Praetorius Creuzburgensis (a reference to his birthplace of Creuzburg, 
Germany) and the Latin phrase mihi patria coelum (to me, heaven is 
fatherland). In the beginning of a hymnal he wrote that good music and 
singing were as important to Christian growth as a good sermon. 
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baroque era 


doctrine of 
affections 


The word baroque (bah ROHK) describes the musical, artistic, and literary styles 
common during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Around 1600, 
Italian composer Claudio Monteverdi began to experiment with new musical 


techniques in his compositions 


. In his quest to make music more expressive of 


the ideas in the text, he broke away from 
Renaissance musical practices. 
Monteverdi's music sounded more dra- 
matic, exciting, and unpredictable than 
music written in the Renaissance style. 
Within a few years, other composers were 
also experimenting in this new style. The 
new baroque music gradually replaced the 
older, more conservative Renaissance 
music. 


Baroque art and architecture also reflected 
this new dramatic style. Artists began to 
paint with more drama and put more 
emotion in the faces of their subjects. 
Rembrandt van Rijn, a Dutch painter, is well 
known for his use of light and shadow in 
bringing out the tension and drama in a 
scene or portrait. In architecture, buildings 
became more massive and ornate. Large 
columns and immense domes adorned the 
new baroque-style cathedrals and palaces. 
Sculpture reflected action and emotion. 


Baroque music contrasted with the music of 


the Renaissance in many ways. These differences can be traced to a new 
philosophy about music—the “doctrine of affections”—which gave composers 
two new ideals. Vocally, the music should express the meaning of the words. 
Instrumentally, each movement should have one basic emotion or “affection” 
that it expresses consistently throughout that movement. 


Baroque rhythm 


Rhythm in Renaissance music generally lacked a strong feeling of meter. A 
steady pulse of sorts held a composition together, but Renaissance music did 
not have a regular pattern of strong and weak pulses, except in some instru- 
mental works. In the baroque, rhythm with a strong feeling of meter became 
the norm. Composers even considered the meter of their music as part of its 
overall expressiveness. The great baroque composer Johann Sebastian Bach, 
for instance, wrote many of his sacred works in 2 meter. This meter divides 
the music into three-beat groups or measures, and each beat also divides into 
three parts. The number three was considered a representation of the Trinity; 
therefore, 3 meter was the most sacred of all meters a composer could choose. 


Baroque melody 


Renaissance music featured several equally important voices singing or playing 
at the same time. There was no memorable “tune” to a composition that you 
might hum after hearing a performance. In the baroque, this began to change. 
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Because composers wanted to make the melody more expressive of the text, 

vocal music was of two types. The recitative style generally put one syllable of 

text on a single note. The rhythm reflected the normal speaking pattern of the 

language. Accompaniment for this type of singing was sparse. Composers 

used recitatives in many of their large vocal works as ways to present narration. 

At a point where the composer wished to elaborate on a section of text, he 

would write an aria. This melody would be more ornate, more expressive of a aria 
general mood or feeling than of a specific word, and the tune would also be 

much more memorable. Composers wrote beautiful accompaniments and 

used more formal structure in writing arias. 


Instrumental music in the baroque era, like the aria, reflected the doctrine of 
affections by consistently featuring one mood or affection throughout a move- 
ment. Performers often added special ornaments—trills, mordents, and 
appogiaturas—to give the music a highly decorative quality. Often a com- 
poser wrote down only an outline or skeleton of the melody that would 
actually be performed. Today instrumentalists study the practices of baroque 
performers in order to play baroque music authentically. 


ornaments 


Baroque harmony 


In the Renaissance, harmony was formed by the chance meeting of the differ- 

ent voices. Music used one of several patterns of pitches known as the church 

modes. Baroque composers discarded the sounds of many of these modes 

and adopted two of them. Today we call the modes they adopted major and tonality 
minor. As the importance of a tonal center (a pitch where the music sounded 

complete and at rest) grew, composers developed a theory to describe the 

normal ways in which chords move from one to another. French composer 

and theorist Jean-Philippe Rameau was one of the first to write about the 

harmonic practice of the baroque age. Composers continued using the 

polyphonic texture of the Renaissance, but now they were guided by the 

principles of harmonic progression as they chose the pitches for the various 

voices. A new texture, homophony, became popular. Homophonic music homophony 
features one melody with a chordal accompaniment while polyphonic music 
features several equally important melodies. In the baroque period, compos- 
ers often achieved this new style of music by writing out the melody, writing 
out the bass line, and adding numbers under the bass line to indicate the 
chords that should be played by the accompanying instrument. This musical 
shorthand was called figured bass, because the numbers or “figures” were 
placed just above or below the bass line. The bass line and accompaniment, 
called the basso continuo (BAH:soh kuhn*TIHN:yooroh), were usually played 
by a cello, which played the written bass line; and a harpsichord, which filled in 
the chords according to the figured bass. 


figured bass 


basso continuo 


Baroque expressive controls 


Composers in the Renaissance rarely wrote for specific instruments. Music 
could be played by any combination of instruments that were available, 
whether they be viols, recorders, or any other instrument type. Because of 
this, the music was somewhat generic, not utilizing any of the special qualities 
of individual instruments. During the baroque era, composers began to 
develop their musical ideas with certain tone qualities in mind, and they 
indicated on the musical score what instruments should be played. 
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Musical instrument 
makers reached new 
heights of achievement 
in their art. Gottfried 
Silbermann built some of 
the finest organs in the 
world. Violin makers in 
Italy—members of the 
Amati (ahe:MAH‘*tee), 
Stradivari (strasdih: 
VAR:ee), and Guarneri 
(gwar*NEHR:ee) fami- 
lies—made instruments 
that have never been 
surpassed in tone and 
beauty. Composers inspired by the new tonal qualities of these instruments 
wrote much music for them. 


Amati violin, courtesy Joan Mulfinger. 


Before the baroque era, composers never wrote instructions about how loudly 
or softly the music should be played. Baroque composers began to do this, 
utilizing dramatic contrasts. Much of the music we listen to today has gradual 
changes between loud and 
soft. Not so in the baroque 
era—music changed instantly 
from loud to soft and vice 
versa. These terraced dynam- 
ics were often necessary 
because instruments such as 
the harpsichord could not 
make gradual changes in 
volume. 


Baroque forms 


Renaissance music focused 
primarily on sacred choral 
music like masses and motets. 
While baroque composers 
continued to write music in 
these forms, new forms 
appeared. Protestant compos- 
ers writing for churches used 
the hymnlike chorales of 
Luther and others as the basis 
for their cantatas. A cantata 
had several sections, some for 
soloists and some for choirs, 
but the same chorale would be 


St. Cecilia and Angel Musicians by 
Beinaschi (1636-1688). Bob Jones 
University Collection of Sacred Art. 
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featured in many of the sections. Italian composers began to set literary and 

historical texts to music early in the baroque era. These new compositions, 

called operas, gained great popularity, featuring elaborate sets and costumes. 

Singers became famous for their amazing vocal abilities. The craze for Italian opera 
opera spread throughout Europe. Some countries, like France, developed their 

own style of opera, using their own language. England’s love for Italian opera 

finally faded, and composers turned to dramatic sacred stories for inspiration. oratorio 
These new oratorios found great favor with the English public, even though 

they were performed in a concert setting without staging and costumes. 


Because of the new interest in writing for specific musical instruments, com- sonata 
posers developed several new instrumental forms as well. The sonata became 
the most popular type of instrumental music. It usually featured one or two 


: concerto grosso 
solo instruments plus a basso continuo (harpsichord and cello). The concerto 
grosso (kohn*-CHEHR:’toh GROH*‘soh) was a large instrumental form that 
contrasted two groups of instruments—a small group called the concertino 
suite 


(kohn-chehr-TEE*noh), contrasted with a large group called the ripieno 
(rihtpee*AY*noh). Another dominant form, the suite (sweet) consisted of 
several movements, usually derived from dance forms. Suites and sonatas 
were also popular for keyboard instruments like the organ or harpsichord. 


Largo from Winter by Antonio Vivaldi 
Antonio Vivaldi served as both a composer and a priest in Venice, his Antonio: Vivaldi 
birthplace. Because of his red hair, he earned the nickname “the red priest.” (1675?-1741) 


He supervised the music at the Conservatory of the Pieta in Venice, a 
school where orphaned girls were trained primarily in music. 
Vivaldi wrote much of his instrumental music for these girls. 


The Four Seasons, the popular name for a set of four violin 
concerti by Vivaldi, is probably his best-known composition 
today. In each concerto, a solo violin contrasts with a string 
group consisting of violin, viola, cello, double bass, and 
harpsichord. Vivaldi achieves other contrasts by varying the 
articulation, tempo, mood, rhythm, and melody. 


In “Largo” (the second movement of Winter), pizzicato 
sixteenth notes played by the violins accompany the solo 
violin’s beautiful melody. As violas play sustained pitches, 
cellos, double basses, and harpsichord play steady eighth 
notes. 


Certain elements characterize most of the 
music composed during the baroque era. 

Two of these style characteristics are 
especially obvious in “Largo.” One device 
frequently used by baroque composers was 
sequence, the process of repeating a melodic 
phrase several times, with each repetition beginning 
on a different pitch. The other dominant baroque 
characteristic in “Largo” is its constant rhythmic pattern. Many 
baroque compositions feature the same rhythmic pattern throughout, 
a technique that often provides a sense of momentum and drive. 
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Everyone has heard of the great composer Bach, but did you know that there 
were many Bachs? Between 1580 and 1845, over sixty Bachs were musicians, 
and nearly forty of these achieved renown. In the German province of 
Thuringia, the name “Bach” was synonymous with the word “musician.” 


The Bach we consider to be the greatest was Johann (YOHshahn) Sebastian 
Bach, often referred to simply as Sebastian. Oddly enough, he was not the 
most famous Bach of his day. His sons attained much more popularity, and 
Sebastian Bach’s music was thought to be old-fashioned and rather stuffy. 
During the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, his music rested in 
obscurity, studied and admired by other great composers such as Mozart and 
Beethoven, but rarely performed and totally unappreciated by music lovers and 
audiences in general. The German composer Felix Mendelssohn organized a 
performance of Sebastian Bach’s magnificent choral work St. Matthew Passion 
in 1829. This performance sparked a Bach revival that has expanded in the 
twentieth century, with the advent of recording technology, into a Bach 
revolution. The timeless quality of his music, labeled “old-fashioned” in his 
own time, appeals to people from every walk of life and with a variety of 
musical tastes. Modern arrangers have transcribed Bach’s lyrical melodies and 
driving rhythms for every imaginable instrumentation—panpipes, handbells, 
guitar, synthesizer, and even jazz and rock bands. And these transcriptions can 
be heard almost anywhere—in churches, on the radio, or at the grocery store. 


Bach’s life 


Johann Sebastian Bach was born on March 21, 1685, in Eisenach, a small 
village in Thuringia, a province of what is now Germany. He was the youngest 
of eight children, and his father, Johann Ambrosius Bach, was a town and court 
musician. Sebastian’s father must have taught him the rudiments of music, and 
his uncle, an organist, may have been his first organ teacher. Unfortunately, 
Sebastian’s father and mother passed away within a year of each other when 
the boy was only about ten years old. He went to live with his older brother, 
who was an organist in a city about thirty miles away. This brother gave 
Sebastian keyboard lessons, at which he excelled, but refused him access to a 
book of clavier (klah*VEER), or keyboard, pieces by the 
greatest composers of that day. Sebastian wanted so badly 
to study and play this book of clavier pieces that he struck 
upon a plan to make his own copy of the book. His 
brother kept the book locked up in a cabinet, but the 
doors of the cabinet were made of grillwork. The boy 
would slip his hand through the grillwork each night, 
roll up the paper-covered book, and extract it from 
the cabinet. By moonlight, he meticulously copied 
the pieces, one by one, until after six months he had 
his own copy of the coveted clavier book. Of course, 
his brother caught him playing the pieces and promptly 
confiscated Sebastian’s precious copy. 


Bach left his brother’s home and set out on his own 
when he was only fifteen. At age seventeen, he 

~*~ auditioned for his first full-time job, that of organist in 
Arnstadt. His duties included directing the choir in addition 
to playing the organ. As some of the teen-age boys in the choir 
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were older than Bach, he had his hands full maintaining discipline. He quickly 
developed a reputation as an outspoken perfectionist. He rarely hesitated to 
state his assessment of another’s ability and had no tolerance for mediocrity. 
An interesting account in the town records of Arnstadt relates an altercation 
between Bach and one of his older pupils. Apparently Bach referred to this 
musician as a “nanny-goat bassoonist”; the offended student retaliated with his 
fists, and Bach fought back. Their case was brought before the town council 
where Bach was reprimanded for being so demanding and blunt. Much later 
in his life, in referring to the incompetent musicians he had to work with, Bach 
commented that “modesty forbids me to speak at all truthfully about their 
qualities and musical knowledge.” 


In 1707, Bach married his second cousin Maria Barbara Bach. During their 
thirteen happy years together, Maria Barbara bore seven children. Three of 

e, these died in childhood, but the one daughter and three sons who survived 
were all gifted musically. 


Sebastian Bach’s first important position was his appointment, at age twenty- 
three, as court organist to the Duke of Weimar. He remained in Weimar for 
nine years, developing a reputation as an incredible organist. Some people 
claimed that he could play better with his feet than other organists could with 
their fingers. Much of Bach’s organ music was composed during this period of 
his life. However, when the post of kapellmeister (music director) was vacated 
in 1716, the Duke appointed someone else, and Bach decided to move on. 


He quickly found a new job, that of kapellmeister at the court of Prince Leopold 
of Anhalt-Céthen. Unfortunately, the Duke of Weimar was unwilling to allow 
Bach to resign his post as organist. In fact, Bach was imprisoned for a month 
“on account of the stiff-necked obstinacy with which he expressed his 
insistence on being dismissed.” 


Apparently, the brief imprisonment was worth the trouble for Bach. His new 
employer, Prince Leopold, loved music and made Bach an honored member of 
his court with one of the highest salaries in his fiefdom. Bach had at his 
disposal one of the finest groups of instrumentalists in the world, and it was 
during this period of his life that he produced most of his secular instrumental 
music: the well-known Brandenburg concertos, keyboard suites, and solo 
sonatas and partitas. 


In July 1720 Bach returned from a trip to discover that his wife had suddenly 
taken ill and died during his absence. As a thirty-five-year-old widower with 
four children, he continued his duties for the Prince for a year and a half. Then 
he remarried, a twenty-year-old soprano named Anna (AHN:nah) Magdalena 
(mahg-deh:LAY:nah) Wilcken. Sebastian and Anna Magdalena had thirteen 
children, enough to have their own musical ensemble, as Bach remarked in a 
letter to a friend. During his time in Céthen, Bach composed and compiled 
musical notebooks for his family. He wrote a graded course of clavier study for 
his eldest son, Wilhelm Friedemann, beginning with the simplest harmonies 
and techniques and progressing to the most difficult fugues. For Anna 
Magdalena he compiled a notebook of various kinds of chamber music, 
including clavier pieces and songs for solo voice. One of the most famous 
pieces in the Anna Magdalena Notebook is the song “Bist du bei mir” eee 
dooh by meer), which translates as “Stay Thou with Me.” 


Sebastian Bach and his family were very happy at Cothen, but eventually their 
young prince married. His new bride was uninterested in music and resented 
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the time her husband devoted to it. As the prince lost interest in music, Bach 
realized that he needed to move on to another position. He applied for the 
post of cantor (music director) of the St. Thomas School for boys in Leipzig, one 
of the most prominent musical posts in Germany. The town council hired Bach 
only after two other musicians, Georg Telemann and Christoph Graupner, had 
turned down the job. Their disappointment with having to settle for Sebastian 
Bach is evident in this statement: “As the best man could not be had, a lesser 
one will have to do.” If only the Leipzig council could have foreseen that 
posterity would prove that Johann Sebastian Bach was the best man! 


Bach spent the rest of his life, twenty-seven years, at Leipzig. As cantor of the 
two Lutheran churches in Leipzig, he produced an incredible amount of sacred 
choral music for use in the Lutheran church services. He composed a cantata 
for every Sunday of the church calendar; a cantata usually consisted of a group 
of four to six pieces for soloists and/or choir accompanied by various 
instrumental ensembles. Approximately 200 of these cantatas are still in 
existence. It was also in Leipzig that Bach composed his greatest large-scale 
choral works. His St. John Passion and St. Matthew Passion are dramatic 
settings of the biblical accounts of Christ’s crucifixion for choir, soloists, and 
orchestra. The magnificent, three-hour-long Mass in B Minor was never 
performed during Bach's lifetime, but it is an excellent demonstration of 
baroque word painting. For example, in the Crucifixus section, the bass line 
slowly descends as if sinking into the grave. The mourning is suddenly 
interrupted by the jubilant chorus in the Et resurrexit. The word painting helps 
the listener to identify and empathize with the text. 


cantata 


Particularly during the last ten years of his life, Bach 
lived in the shadow of his sons and other composers 
considered more fashionable. “Fashionable” meant 
light and uncomplicated—music that did not require 
the listener to think. Bach's music was contrapuntal; 
counterpoint involves the composer's weaving 
together separate melodic lines to create music with 
a rich, complex harmonic texture. Contrapuntal 
music can sound “academic” and be difficult to listen 
to, but Bach's greatness lies in the fact that he 
always managed to create beauty through his 
counterpoint. 


Bach apparently. suffered a stroke in the spring of 
1749 and soon lost his sight completely. He spent 
his last months dictating revisions of some of his 
earlier compositions, and when he felt that death 
was near, he dictated a chorale prelude on a hymn 
tune. He entitled the composition “With This | Step 
Before Thy Throne,” a tribute to his God, whom he 
had always sought to glorify through his music. 
Johann Sebastian Bach died on July 28, 1750, but his 
musical legacy has inspired over two centuries of 
musicians. Perhaps his greatest contribution to 
Christian musicians was his example of dependence 


St. Thomas Church in Leipzig, Germany, where Bach worked for 
twenty-seven years 
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on his Savior. Throughout his manuscripts we encounter the letters Jef: 
representing the Latin words meaning “Jesus, help me.” He ended many 
compositions with S. D. G.,“to the glory of God alone,” a recognition that his 
music came from his Creator and not from within himself. 


Bist du bei mir, BWV 508 by Johann Sebastian Bach 


Bach composed this song for his wife, Anna Magdalena, and included it in her Johann Sebastian 
Notenbuch. The German text translates as Stay thou with me; then gladly | go 
to death and to everlasting rest. Ah, how content would be my end, if | could 
feel thy loving fingers gently laid on my closing eyes. 


Bach (1685-1750) 


Invention No. 13 in A Minor _ by Johann Sebastian Bach — 


Bach also compiled a music book for his eldest son, Wilhelm Friedemann. 
Piano students today still learn many of the pieces Bach composed as clavier 
exercises for his son. Fifteen of the pieces demonstrate two-part counterpoint, 
or two melodic lines woven together. Bach called 
these musical exercises inventions, although the 
origin of this word is unclear. In each invention 
Bach takes a short melodic idea—a motive—and 
develops it throughout the piece. Because these 
inventions have only two parts, there are never 
more than two notes sounding at the same time. 
The motive passes back and forth between the 
two parts, sometimes in a high register and 
sometimes in a low register. 


A mark of Bach's genius was his ability to make music intended for teaching 
purposes so beautiful that people would enjoy listening to the music without 
ever thinking about its academic intent. He specialized in working under 
restraints as he composed. For example, in his inventions he limited himself to 
the two melodic lines, and he decided that each of the fifteen inventions had 
to fit on one two-page spread—no longer (to avoid page turns) and no shorter 
(to avoid wasting space). 


During the last years of his life, Bach poured his strength into composing 
extremely complex contrapuntal music. He left The Art of the Fugue 
uncompleted at his death; in this great work he wanted to demonstrate all the 
possible ways to use a simple theme in various kinds of counterpoint. It is not 
even clear how, or if, he intended the music to be performed. The Musical 
Offering was a gift for Frederick the Great of Prussia. One of Bach's sons 
worked for Frederick, and Bach visited him in the Prussian court in 1747. 
Frederick the Great was honored to meet the great composer and gave Bach a 
melody with which to improvise a fugue. Although the eight-measure theme 
was very complex, Bach sat down at the harpsichord and made up a fugue on 
the spot. Later, after returning to his own home, he composed many different 
contrapuntal pieces using the same theme. He compiled these into The 
Musical Offering and sent them to Frederick. 
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Unlike his provincial contemporary J. S. Bach, George Frederick Handel was 
cosmopolitan in every sense of the word—cosmopolitan and pragmatic. While 
Bach composed music to glorify God, Handel composed primarily to make a 
living. Bach never journeyed beyond the borders of his German provinces, but 
Handel explored the great cities of the world, such as Rome and London, 
unearthing their musical treasures and absorbing them into his own musical 
style. During an era of patronage when composers and artists served either the 
nobility or the church as working-class citizens, Handel boldly branched out 
into capitalistic enterprises and hobnobbed with aristocracy. 


Handel’s life 


George Frederick Handel was born in Germany just one month before J. S. Bach 
on February 23, 1685. Raised as the son of a well-to-do barber-surgeon, 
Handel led a comfortable life in spite of the fact that his father disliked the idea 
of his becoming a musician. Although his father steered him toward a law 
career, he grudgingly allowed the boy to study music as well. Handel was 


soon acknowledged to be a 
child prodigy, excelling at 
several instruments, such as 
the organ, harpsichord, and 
violin, and showing promise 
as a composer as well. Out 
of respect to his father, 
Handel enrolled in the 
university as a law student, 
but he dropped out after a 
year. 


Handel soon secured a 
position at the Hamburg 
opera house, and it was 
there that he composed his 
first opera. The eighteen- 
year-old ambitiously 
undertook a task the music 
director at the opera house 
had neglected. The director 
had agreed to write an opera 
by a certain date; Handel 
volunteered to complete the 
work when the director 
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realized that he could not finish the opera in time. re te a 
Not only did he finish A/mira by the deadline, but welts : 
the opera was also a success. é 


In 1706, the twenty-one-year-old Handel headed : 
for Italy, a country teeming with talented ities ages 
musicians. While in Italy, Handel studied and ee me 
worked with famous Italian composers such as 
Antonio Vivaldi and Alessandro Scarlatti. He 

gleaned ideas from their music and amalgamated es 
them into his own musical style. agen 


He returned to Germany in 1710 to accept a post 
with George, Elector of Hanover. His stay in 
Germany was brief, however. He soon 
obtained leave to travel to England for the 
production of Rinaldo, one of his operas, 
which had taken him only two weeks to 
write. He left England six months later a 
famous man. Although he returned to 
Hanover, his heart was still in England, and late 
in 1712 he again asked for leave to visit 
London. His employer gave permission, on the 
condition that he return within a reasonable time. 
That reasonable time spread out into two years, 
which Handel spent writing operas, odes, and 
instrumental music, primarily for Queen Anne, who also 
provided him with an annual allowance. 


Handel was disturbed when Queen Anne died in 1714—not only did he lose 
his benefactress, but his German employer, the Elector of Hanover, was 
crowned King George | of England. Unsure of the new king’s reaction to his 
truant servant, Handel lay low for a while, but he was quickly back in royal 
favor, with an even larger annual allowance and the title “Composer of Music 
for the Chapel Royal.” Although the reconciliation between Handel and his 
employer probably took place before 1717, legend has it that Handel 
composed and arranged to have his Water Music performed as a peace 
offering to the new king. Water Music was first performed in 1717 ona royal 
barge floating down the Thames River in London, and George | liked it so 
much that, as a London daily newspaper related, “he caused it to be played 
over three times in going and returning.” Today it is perhaps Handel's best- 
known instrumental music. 


Together with some wealthy acquaintances, Handel formed the Royal 
Academy of Music, of which he became the director. This organization 
successfully produced Italian operas for a decade, with Handel composing at 
least fifteen of them. The Italian operas were all the rage in London, and the 
blossoming middle class especially flocked to hear them. Baroque opera was 
quite different from the operas written during the later eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Handel designed his operas to feature the strengths of 
the soloists who would be performing them. Most of these singers were*not 
actors; thus, drama was the least significant part of an opera. Many of the 
leading roles were designed for male singers who sang in a soprano range. 
According to contemporary accounts, the timbre of these voices was 
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extremely unusual, because these men had the range of a woman with the 
lung power of a man. The whole concept of male sopranos’ singing female 
lead parts eventually became distasteful, and there was no more market for the 
operas. When Handel’s operas are performed today, and they rarely are, they 
usually must be edited to suit modern tastes. 


Public displeasure, combined with John Gay’s opera parody The Beggar's 
Opera (1728), dealt a death blow to the Royal Academy of Music and 
eventually caused it to close. Just as going to Italian opera had been the 
ultimately fashionable thing to do in London, now it became the thing not to 
do. The practical English people admitted that it was rather silly to watch 
people sing in a language they did not even know. Handel struggled for a 
while to re-establish Italian opera in London, but the financial pressure and 
political stress caused him to suffer a nervous breakdown. 


In 1741 Handel gave up opera altogether and began a new fad in London— 
oratorio. Oratorios, with chorus, soloists, and instrumentalists, differ from 
operas in that they normally use no costumes or scenery. Most of Handel’s 
oratorios had Old Testament plots, and they were all in English, a selling point 
with middle class audiences. 


By 1753, Handel was totally blind, but he still enjoyed giving organ recitals and 
composing. He basked in the attention he received as England’s greatest 
composer; although he was German born, he had become a naturalized English 
citizen in 1726, and Londoners proudly claimed him as their very own. After 
his death in 1759, the English people honored him by burying him in 
Westminster Abbey with their other English heroes. 


Messiah _ by George F. Handel 


George F. Handel 
(1685-1759) 


Handel composed twenty-six oratorios during his life, but one of his first 
popular oratorios was Messiah, which he finished in September of 1741. 
Messiah is an unusual oratorio in that its text really does not have a plot and 
came from both the Old and the New Testaments. Handel completed the . 
two-and-a-half-hour work in less than a month, and it remains his masterpiece, 
the major work for which we remember him. Handel’s Messiah premiéred in 
Dublin on April 13, 1742, at a benefit concert for an orphanage. 


An oratorio generally has four different kinds of music. Purely instrumental 
pieces in an oratorio are often called sinfonias. A sinfonia usually opens the 
oratorio. A chorus is a section to be performed by a choral group. Soloists 
sing recitatives and arias. Recitatives have a speechlike quality with limited 
accompaniment and usually provide the narrative for the oratorio. Arias, on 
the other hand, are showpieces for the soloists; during an aria, the composer 
often develops an idea brought out in the recitative. 


“Behold, | Tell You a Mystery” is an accompanied recitative that prepares the 
listeners for the aria that follows, “The Trumpet Shall Sound.” Handel features 
a solo trumpet to complement the singer and paint the text for the listener. 
Another instance of word painting occurs on the word “changed”; each time 
the word appears, Handel writes a melisma, or many notes, on that one 
syllable. 
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The Age of Enlightenment 


The eighteenth century has been called the “Age of Enlightenment.” Europe 
became more cosmopolitan as people traveled more and lived in other 
countries. Kings and other rulers became concerned with raising the living 
standards of their subjects. People turned away from established religion to 
the god of the new era—human reason. Johann Sebastian Bach had written his 
music to the glory of God; people in this new age sought music mainly for its 
cultural and entertainment value. 


Artists during this time returned to the 
goals of the Renaissance—imitation of 
the ancient “classical” models of 
Greece and Rome. The emotionally 
charged art works of the baroque were 
now outdated. Architecture and 
sculpture also returned to the older 
model. Thomas Jefferson, a leader in 
Enlightenment thinking in America, 
built his home, Monticello, along 
classical lines. The Capitol building 
and White House in Washington, D.C., 
are also fine examples of the classical 
style in architecture. 


During the Enlightenment, music and 
other arts became more accessible to 
all people. Public concerts began, 
concert halls were built, and orchestras 
were established. The distinctions 
between royalty and commoners grew 
less important as an educated middle a : Boas ee 
class emerged throughout Europe. Monticello, home of Thomas Jefferson 


Music in the classical era 


It was during this time, the last half of the eighteenth century (1750-1800), 

that the great composers of the classical era worked. Franz Joseph Haydn CL cere 
spent most of his years as a court composer, but in his later years he enjoyed .. Pe oe ox 
success in England on concert tours. As a child, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart composers 
made much money for his family by performing for royalty throughout Europe. 

As an adult, however, his poor business decisions led to poverty and his early 

death. In contrast, Ludwig van Beethoven flourished in the new era with its 

new freedoms for creative people. The life of the composer, then, changed 

from royal servant to independent businessman during the classical period. 


Classical style in music can be best explained by comparing it with the musical 
style of the baroque. Classical composers turned away from the polyphonic 
texture toward a more homophonic style. Gone was the figured bass of the 
baroque—composers now wrote out every note of a composition. Composers 
did not try to weave two melodies together; instead, they focused on one 
simple melody at a time. Melodies themselves became more regular and of a 
predictable length, faliing into identifiable phrases. But instead of trying to 
keep one “affection” or mood per movement, classical composers wrote 
contrasting melodic ideas or themes. 
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absolute music 


The stark dynamic contrasts of the baroque were replaced by more refined 
contrasts. Crescendos and decrescendos were placed in music to allow musi- 
cians to get gradually louder or softer. Specific notes could be emphasized or 
accented within a phrase. 


Reflecting their focus on intellect and reason, classical composers devised 
elaborate formal musical structures for most of their musical works. Themes 
were developed and repeated in accordance with commonly accepted har- 
monic schemes. Composers developed and refined special forms such as 
rondo and sonata. 


Most music composed during the classical era was absolute music, music 
composed for the sake of music alone, with no special story attached to it. 
Although operas and other vocal pieces were written during this time, more 
emphasis was placed on instrumental music than in previous eras. Many 
composers wrote symphonies and string quartets, new forms that had not been 
explored before. The new pianoforte, known today as the piano, became an 
increasingly popular intrument as it was improved and refined by instrument 
makers. 


Classical style did not remain on the scene for long. With the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, styles changed again. The well-reasoned music of the 
classical era gave way to the emotionally charged music of the romantic era. 


Sonata No. 4 in F Major, K. 13 ~~ by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart (1756-1791) 


Transverse flute, Germany, 1760, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


This sonata is from a set of sonatas composed by Mozart when he was still a 
child. Originally composed for a keyboard instrument with violin or flute 
obbligato, today these sonatas are most often performed as flute solos with 
piano accompaniment. The piano and flute imitate each other melodically and 
rhythmically throughout the first movement, marked Allegro. 


ie 
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Overture to The Marriage of Figaro _ by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


Opera served as one of the leading forms of entertainment during the 
eighteenth century, much as theaters and televisions do today. During his 
thirty-five years Mozart composed seven operas, some serious and others 
comic in nature. Mozart's Le Nozze di Figaro (The Marriage of Figaro) is one of 
the finest examples of Italian opera buffa, a kind of comic opera developed 
primarily by Italian composers in the eighteenth century. Notable elements of 
opera buffa are the lightness of the music, the humorous plot and comic 
characters, and the lively ensemble finales, when several soloists sing different 
melodies and words at the same time. 


Mozart completed The Marriage of Figaro in 1786. The overture opens the 
opera by establishing a light, playful spirit, and the plot abounds with silly 
twists, mistaken identities, and love triangles. But the sheer beauty of 
Mozart’s music overcomes any deficiencies in the plot; opera companies still 
perform The Marriage of Figaro today, over two hundred years after its 
premieére. 


Franz Joseph Haydn 


In the early days of 1809, the French armies of Napoleon stormed Vienna, the 
heart of Austria. In April of that year, marauding French soldiers finally overran 
the city, but one man remained untouched by the violence. Seventy-seven- 
year-old Franz Joseph Haydn (HIY-dihn) rested and reflected in his Viennese 
home. He reflected on his life of service in the courts of Austria and his life of 
glory as the most famous living composer in the world. Austrians and French 
alike came to honor the aged composer, seeming to forget their political and 
national problems in the presence of such a great man. On the day Haydn 
died a French general carried him to his piano where he played the Austrian 
national hymn three times. Haydn had written the hymn many years before as 
a gift for his country, and the conquering French allowed him to play it during 
his final hours. Haydn’s funeral was a magnificient affair, with Austrian and 
French nobility in attendance and a performance of the great Requiem by 
Mozart, Haydn’s friend who had died almost twenty years before. 


But this man who, at the end of his life, was so revered and respected by the 
entire world, had very humble beginnings. Born in the tiny village of Rohrau 
on March 31, 1732, Franz Joseph Haydn came of peasant stock; his father was 
a wagon builder by trade. Although his parents were unlearned people, they 
loved music, and the young boy’s life was saturated with the simple folk 
melodies of the Austrian countryside, which his father played on the harp and 
his mother sang. At an early age he began to study music with a relative in a 
nearby village. Although he learned much about music, he was quite unhappy 
there, because his relative’s wife was a poor housekeeper and cook, and the 
boy disliked the dirty environment. 


When he was eight years old, he traveled to Vienna to join the boychoir in the 
cathedral. Members of the boychoir lived in a boarding school, attending all 
kinds of classes and studying music very thoroughly. But after he had been a 
choirboy for almost ten years, his voice began to change, and he suddenly 


early years 
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Esterhdazy estate 


Esterhazy estate 


found himself alone on the streets of Vienna. Unwilling to burden his impover- 
ished parents, he began to teach and compose music, and for several years he 
struggled just to stay alive. Much later in his life, he reflected on these difficult 
years: “Those hard years were good for me. It seemed as if 1 didn’t have a 
chance as a composer, but I gradually learned to write good music.” 


In 1758, when Haydn was twenty-six years old, he obtained a position with a 
nobleman, Count Morzin of Bohemia. His responsibilities included writing 
music for the Count’s orchestra and conducting the orchestra while playing the 
harpsichord. That summer Haydn composed his first symphony and heard it 
performed by the Count’s orchestra. In the audience was Prince Paul Anton 
Esterhazy, an Austrian nobleman who soon became Haydn’s new employer. 


Haydn lived on the Esterhazy estate for thirty years, composing symphonies, 
operas, and chamber music for the entertainment of the Esterhazy family and 
their aristocratic guests. Just like the other musicians employed by Prince 
Esterhazy, Haydn was a servant, subject to the Prince’s whims and unable to 
leave the estate without the Prince’s permission. 


ee ve 


But after thirty years of servitude, Haydn suddenly found himself in a new 
situation. His employer died and was succeeded by a new prince who had 
little interest in music. The new prince of Esterhazy released the other 
musicians, but Haydn had become famous, and the prince was proud to be his 
benefactor. The prince gave him a handsome salary, but he gave him no work 
to do. Haydn was free to do whatever and to go wherever he wished. As he 
gonsidered the possibilities, an Englishman named Peter Salomon approached 
him about traveling to England to conduct concerts of his own music especially 
for the people of London. Many of his friends, including the great composer 
Mozart, tried to dissuade him from this new venture. They pointed out that he 
did not even know the English language, to which Haydn replied, “My 
language is understood all over the world,” referring, of course, to the fact that 
his music would be understood even if his words were not. 
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In London Haydn soon discovered that he possessed a new status. While he 
had been a servant in Austria, in London he was welcome among nobility. He 
was even granted an honorary doctorate from Oxford University. But, he 
claimed, “Splendor does not suit me. I had a hard time when | was young, 
and now I am satisfied with my comfortable house, decent clothes, and 
enough to eat. Kings and nobles have said flattering things to me, but I would 
not choose these men for friends. I prefer men of my own social status.” 


London 


It was in London, at age sixty-three, that Haydn composed his last symphony, 
No. 104. In addition to over one hundred symphonies, he also composed 
eighty-three string quartets, operas, oratorios, and innumerable sonatas and 
other works for solo instruments. Much of Haydn’s music appeals to us today 
because he tried to write music that everyone could understand and enjoy. 


The Creation by Franz Joseph Haydn 


One of Haydn’s last works was The Creation, an 
oratorio about how God created the world. 
Beautiful music abounds in The Creation, music 
describing the chaos before God created the 
world, music depicting sunrise and the beauties 
of nature, and music portraying the glories of 
the heavens. After composing The Creation, 
Haydn wrote that “daily | asked God on my 
knees to give me strength for my work.” Surely 
the Lord did inspire this magnificient rendition 
of the story of His powerful work in creation. 


Franz Joseph Haydn 
(1732-1809) 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


Do you have an unusual name? You can be glad your parents did not name 
you Johannes Chrysostomus Wolfgangus Theophilus! That was one boy’s 
name, but his family called him “Wolferl” for short. This boy, known today as 
Wolfgang (WOLF:gahng) Amadeus (ahemah:DAY:oos) Mozart (MOHT:zahrt), 
was born on January 27, 1756, in the Austrian town of Salzburg. Leopold 
Mozart, Wolfgang’s father, had a good reputation in Salzburg as a church 
musician, composer, and music teacher. Wolfgang’s older sister, Nannerl, 
enjoyed clavier lessons and practiced diligently. The music she played 
fascinated three-year-old Wolfgang. But his father firmly insisted that the 
clavier was not a toy for Wolfgang to play with. Of course, the temptation was 
too much for the little boy. 


As Wolfgang experimented with the delicate sounds of the clavier, his father 
realized that the child had a special talent for music. Leopold began giving him 
lessons, using Nannerl’s music books. In the eighteenth century, beginning 
clavier students had no method books like beginning pianists learn from today. 
Each music teacher had to compose simple pieces and write them ina 
notebook for each student. 
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Wolfgang began learning the pieces his 
father had written in Nannerl’s notebooks, 
but he also enjoyed making up his own 
music. As he composed his pieces, his 
father sat beside him and wrote down 
what Wolfgang played. As we look at 
these early pieces today, it is hard to 
determine how much of the music is 
Wolfgang's and how much Leopold 
“fixed up.” One day Leopold was away, 
so five-year-old Wolfgang decided to 
write down his music by himself. He 
carefully dipped the quill into the ink 
bottle and painstakingly began to draw 
the notes. When his father and an 
aquaintance arrived home, Wolfgang 
greeted them with his new piece. In 
amazement, Leopold examined the 
music carefully before commenting 
that it was much too difficult to be 
played. Wolfgang promptly replied 
that the music had to be difficult because it was a concerto. He then 
astonished his father by performing the music flawlessly! 


Both Wolfgang and his sister Nannerl were considered child prodigies, and 
they traveled to the finest palaces in Europe to perform for the aristocracy. In 
Vienna in 1762, the Mozart children charmed the Empress Maria Theresa of 
Austria—little Wolfgang actually climbed into her lap to kiss her! She ordered 
royal outfits for the children. Portraits made of the children in their court dress 
show Wolfgang in a lilac suit with double gold braid, an outfit originally 
designed for Prince Maximilian, with a sword at his side and wearing a 
powdered wig. The great German poet Goethe later recalled his encounter 
with the seven-year-old Mozart in Frankfurt in 1763: “I myself was about 
fourteen and | remember the little man with his wig and sword quite clearly.” 


Leopold possessed a strong, practical personality that frequently clashed with 
his son's lack of common sense and organization. Although Mozart was a 
musical genius, emotionally he never matured beyond the self-centeredness of 
a child. His father so controlled him that Mozart failed to develop any 
independence and often demonstrated extreme foolishness with his handling 
of money. 


In 1777, at age twenty-two, he embarked on his first trip without his father. 
This time his mother accompanied him, and the young man had his first taste 
of independence. The purpose of the trip was to locate Wolfgang a good 
position in a prospering court, but he failed to find a job that satisfied him. His 
mother, however, became ill and eventually passed away in Paris, leaving the 
helpless young man in an even more helpless state. 


Upon his return to Salzburg, Mozart unwillingly settled into a job with the 
Archbishop as organist and musician. The Archbishop was a demanding, 
authoritative employer, and Wolfgang constantly chafed under the demands 
placed upon him. In 1781 he was fired and physically kicked out of the 
Archbishop's presence. Mozart, with his wounded pride, left Salzburg for good 
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and journeyed to Vienna in search of work. Although wealthy patrons from 
time to time supported him, he was one of the first “free-lance” musicians— 
rather than being employed as the servant of a wealthy household or a church, 
he lived on his own by composing music and then performing it for 
enthusiastic audiences. Although highly successful as a musician for the 
greater part of his life, Wolfgang quickly and foolishly spent all the money he 
made. During the last years of his life, he was always poor, always begging, 
and always assuming that things would be all right tomorrow. 


In Vienna he married Constanze Weber. Constanze had a clear soprano voice 
and occasionally premiéred Mozart's vocal works. But she proved to be as 
foolish as her husband when it came to finances, and their small family 
struggled to survive during the last years of Wolfgang’s life. They actually lived 
in eleven different places in the space of nine years! 


The year 1781 marked the beginning of Mozart’s mature period of composing; 
it was also the beginning of the last decade of his life. He composed feverishly 
during this period, and almost everything he wrote was a masterpiece. Some 
of his greatest works were considered to be too rich—too difficult to under- 
stand and appreciate. The Austrian Emperor Joseph II commented, “Too 
beautiful for our ears, and far too many notes, my dear Mozart.” 


Mozart's musical output was amazing, as was his musical genius. After 
hearing a piece of music only once, he could write out the music perfectly. He 
also possessed perfect pitch, and discordant or out-of-tune music would make 
him physically ill. Because he could hear all the notes in his head, he usually 
composed a new piece completely in his mind. Then, while he wrote out that 
piece on paper, he could compose yet another piece in his head. 


On December 5, 1791, fatigue and kidney disease collaborated to kill the 
musical genius when he was only thirty-five years old. He was buried in an 
unmarked, common grave, with none of the pomp and ceremony one would 
expect for such a great man. But today he is remembered as the greatest 
musical genius to have ever lived on earth, or, as his father once remarked, 
“the miracle that God let be born in Salzburg.” 


Sleigh Ride (German Dance No. 8, K. 605, No. 3) by W. A. Mozart 


Mozart composed in almost every genre of music—symphony, concerto, aren 
sonata, opera, mass, cantata, and chamber music. But aside from his “serious” (1756-1791) 
music, he also composed a quantity of music strictly for entertainment. 

Divertimenti, cassations, serenades, and dances were composed for parties, 

balls, and aristocratic outings, and these light pieces often brought in much- 

needed income for the struggling composer. Mozart's German dances suggest 

a country atmosphere that seems foreign to his sophisticated outlook on life. 

The dance subtitled “Sleigh Ride” employs horns and jingle bells to suggest a 

fast chase over the snow-draped hills of the Austrian countryside. ; 
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The word romantic means much more than romance. The romantic spirit that 
swept through the western world in the nineteenth century was a reaction 
against the stiff formalism of the Enlightenment, a rebellion against science and 
reason as holding the ultimate truth for men. Romantics focused on feelings, 
on trusting one’s emotions for the real meaning in life. The heroic man who 
struggled against nature and prevailed was exalted. Freedom was prized over 
restraint. Many romantics lived wild, unbridled lives in their quest to probe the 
depths of human experience. Instead of viewing God as revealed in the Bible, 
romantics saw nature as a god. 


The romantic era (1800-1900) brought changes in every art form. Painters 
favored scenes picturing man’s battle with nature. Landscapes and seascapes 
became important art forms. Sculptors infused their characters with emotion; 
the feeling evoked by a work of art was more important than its realism. 
Poetry flourished with subjective, almost mystical, interpretations. 


Music thrived in the new era. Rather than writing for a patron, composers now 
wrote for posterity. Concert halls and permanent orchestras brought music into 
the lives of the middle class. Performers with incredible talents, called 
virtuosos, toured Europe and America with great success. Conductors and 
composers became celebrities. 


Musical characteristics 


Romantic composers did not radically break with the traditions of the 
eighteenth century. They did, however, take many elements of music to their 
culmination. Romantic composers used rich, full harmonies, building chords 
with many more notes than their predecessors had ever used. The progression 
of chords—the way one chord moves to another chord—also became 
much more fully developed. This rich harmonic vocabulary is one 
aspect of romantic music that makes it popular with listeners today. 


Franz Liszt 


In their desire to express emotions through music, composers 
utilized new ideas in dynamics and tempos. Music would rise and 
fall in volume with the ups and downs of the melody. Subtle 
changes in speed happened often, not just at ending points or 

between movements. Composers used terms like rubato (a 
rhythmic give-and-take), espressivo (expressively), tenuto 

(hold a note slightly), and allargando (slower and fuller). 


Musical works grew in length as well. Romantic 
symphonies could go on for nearly an hour, 
rather than the fifteen to twenty minutes most 
classical symphonies lasted. Richard Wagner's 
mammoth operatic cycle, Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, takes twelve hours to perform. 


New instruments came into use during the 

romantic era. The bass clarinet, English horn, 

bass trombone, and harp became members 

of the orchestra, Composers seemed to 

favor instruments with dark, rich sounds like 

the viola, horn, and cello. Improvements in 
piano building made its tone quality stronger 
and more resonant. 
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The romantic period was a strange mixture of old and new. wan “Cdn 
New forms appeared—ballades, etudes, impromptus, and sv 
other short character pieces—and old forms were infused a 

with new life. Composers wrote music with a story or ay 

picture in mind. The romantic emphasis on this type of jcke 2 


music—program music—contrasted with the classical 

era’s emphasis on absolute music. Franz Liszt's Les 
Preludes and Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherezade 
demonstrate the ability of romantic composers to paint 
expressive musical pictures. Composers also used music as 
a way to express feelings of patriotism and national pride. 
Czech composer Bedrich Smetana’s Md Vlast (My Father- 
land) represents this nationalistic move- 
ment. Beethoven wrote a piece to 
celebrate Wellington's victory over 
Napoleon, and Peter Tchaikovsky 
composed his 18/2 Overture to 
commemorate Russia's victory. 

Choral music, somewhat neglected 
during the classical era, came back 

into popularity. Composers like 

Franz Schubert and Robert Schumann 
wrote hundreds of songs, often in 
groups known as song cycles. Great 
operas were. written by such composers as 
Giuseppi Verdi and Giacomo Puccini. 
Felix Mendelssohn revived the sacred 
oratorio; his Elijah and St. Paul are still 
performed today. Verdi and 
Gioacchino Rossini wrote large choral 
works for the Catholic church, while 
Johannes Brahms’s German Re- 
quiem was Protestant in character, 
using words from the Bible to express 
not only man’s mortality but also his 
ultimate hope of heaven. 


program 
music 


Peter Ilyich 
Tchaikovsky 


nationalism 


vocal music 


Felix Mendelssohn 


Hungarian Dance No. 6 by Johannes Brahms 
Johannes Brahms was honored in 1879 with an honorary doctorate, from the Johannes Brahms 
University of Breslau, with the citation Now the first among contempoary (1833-1897) 


masters in Germany of music in the strict style. “Strict style” refers to the 
musical forms and styles of the baroque and classical composers. Brahms was 
extremely interested in “old” music—the music of such masters as J. S. Bach, 
Mozart, and Beethoven—and most of his music was written in the traditional 
forms of these composers. This contrasted with the popular trends in romantic 
music—emotionally charged music with a message or a story, such as program 
music, tone poems, and opera. Brahms generally wrote absolute music, 
music for the sake of music alone and not for the sake of relating experiences 


or emotions. 
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Brahms’s output included piano solos and 
duets, large-scale orchestral works and 
symphonies, and many vocal works, 
both for soloists and for various kinds 
of choral groups. Brahms transcribed 
several of his works for a variety of 
instruments. An example is his 
Hungarian Dances, written between the 
years 1852 and 1869. Originally 
published for piano duet, these dances 
were later transcribed by Brahms both 
for solo piano and for orchestra. They 
imitate the verbunkos of Hungarian 

folk music, a style of dance music often 
used in Hungary for military recruiting. 
Important characteristics of the verbunkos 
style with its gypsy roots were sharp, 
accented rhythms with many dotted figures and 
contrasting fast and slow sections. 


The Trout | by Franz Schubert 
Franz Schubert Franz Schubert, born in Vienna in 1797, died there just thirty-one years later of 
(1797-1827) typhoid fever. As a child, he excelled in music at the school he attended in 


Vienna, and his teachers claimed that they could teach him nothing more. At 
eleven, he was proficient on the violin and the piano and was already 
composing music. 


Schubert was a short man—only five feet, one and a half inches tall. His friends 
affectionately called him “Schwammerl,” a German nickname meaning 
“chubby.” These loyal friends gathered frequently at “Schubertiads,” 
where they enjoyed performing Schubert's music and 
listening to him play the piano. Because at first no 

publisher would publish Schubert's songs, his friends 

raised the money to publish his first group of songs. 

Schubert wrote over six hundred German songs, as well 
as symphonies, chamber music, piano music, and church 
music. 


Dy ; ; By the early 1800s, music-making had become a family 
Le t a a 5 pastime, and many middle-class homes boasted a piano. 
# : To meet the new demand for “amateur” music, Schubert 
wrote much of his music for this middle-class audience. 
In the evenings, families enjoyed gathering around 
the piano to sing lieder by Schubert and other 
romantic composers. “The Trout” is performed 
here by soprano and piano; the soloist sings an 
English translation of Schubert's German text. 
How does the accompaniment contribute to the 
communication of the text? 
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Ludwig van Beethoven 


Although Beethoven began his musical career during the classical era, he was” 
in essence a romantic—musically and philosophically—and his music is 
regarded as the bridge between the classical and romantic eras. While classical 
composers had worked within strict boundaries of musical form and social 
status, Beethoven broke all the rules: the rules that dictated how many 
movements must be in a sonata or a symphony and what form each move- 
ment had to follow; the rules that outlined certain harmonic structures for 
music; and the rules that assumed that a composer had to be in the service of 
nobility to be successful. 


Beethoven was born on December 17, 1770, in Bonn, an old city located in 
what is now Germany. Beethoven's father and grandfather were both court cary Ved 
musicians, and, because the young boy demonstrated unusual musical ability, 
his family decided that he should become a court musician as well. When 
Ludwig was only four years old, his father stood him on a low stool (so that he 
could reach the keyboard) and began teaching him to play the piano. The 
legend of Mozart, the child prodigy, was sweeping Europe. The aristocracy of 
Europe had marveled at the abilities of young Mozart at the keyboard. The 
elder Beethoven determined that his son Ludwig would likewise dazzle the 
nobility, and, in the process, make his family wealthy. He relentlessly insisted 
that Ludwig practice many hours every day. Finally, when Ludwig was almost 
eight years old, his father scheduled a public concert for March 26, 1778. But 
as he advertised the concert, he claimed that Ludwig was only six years old, 
beginning a practice that he continued for many years. In order to impress 
people, he always claimed that Ludwig was younger than he really was. 
Beethoven was a grown man before he realized his actual age! 


Christoph Neefe, an excellent music teacher, came to live in Bonn in 1779. As 
Ludwig studied under Neefe, he became a fine pianist. He learned to play the 
Well Tempered Clavier, a set of forty-eight preludes and fugues written by J. S. 
Bach many years before. Beethoven later taught these pieces to his famous 
pupil Czerny, who in turn taught them to Franz Liszt, one of the best pianists of 
the nineteenth century. Today, many serious pianists learn these pieces to 
develop their piano-playing skills. 

Neefe was the church organist in Bonn, and when Beethoven was only eleven 
years old, he substituted for his teacher during church services. In 1783, at the 
ripe old age of twelve, Beethoven had his first piano work published, a set of 
variations on a march by a composer named Dressler. Interestingly, this early 
composition displays several characteristics common to Beethoven's mature 
works. The variations were in C minor, one of Beethoven's favorite keys, and 
he employed march rhythms and variation form, which appear frequently in 
Beethoven's later works. 


When Beethoven was sixteen, he journeyed to Vienna, the musical center of 
Austria. There he met Mozart, who gave him a tune on which to improvise 
variations. Improvising at the piano was something that Ludwig did very well. 
Mozart was apparently quite pleased with Ludwig's performance, for he 
exclaimed to some friends, “Keep your eyes on this fellow; some day he will 
give the world something to talk about.” 

But after only two short months in Vienna, Beethoven received an urgent 
message from his father. His mother was dying of tuberculosis, and she had a 
baby girl who was also in poor health. He arrived home shortly before his 
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mother passed away, and his baby sister lived only 
a few months longer. Inscribed on his mother’s 
tombstone are the words, “She was a kind and 
loveable mother to me, and my best friend.” 


Although Beethoven was grief stricken at the 
loss of his mother, the family had become 
extremely poor during his mother’s illness, and 

his father turned to a dissolute lifestyle as he 

mourned for his wife. Seventeen-year-old 

Beethoven had to support his father and two 

younger brothers for several years. 


f=. It was shortly before his twenty-second 
birthday that Beethoven permanently left 
his birthplace, Bonn, and moved to 
Vienna. In Vienna he easily made friends 
with many people, even members of the 
aristocracy, and he became a well-known pianist 
and composer. In fact, he was considered to be the finest pianist of his day. 
He began studying composition with the reigning Austrian composer, Haydn, 
who was extremely busy traveling and arranging concerts of his own works. 
Although Beethoven admired the great composer, he chafed under the strict 
compositional rules expounded by the classical master and felt that Haydn was 
not devoting enough time or interest to his student’s assignments. Beethoven 
was relieved when, in 1794, his mentor left for a concert tour in London, 
leaving Beethoven to his own devices. Beethoven made his living by having 
his music, particularly his piano works, engraved and published by prominent 
publishers. He was the first great composer to succeed financially without 
being in the service of a wealthy family. 


Beethoven possessed a restless personality, and he had at least forty different 
lodgings in Vienna. He never married, and, unlike the Mozart family, he 
usually did not move because of finances. Rather, he simply became dissatis- 
fied or uncomfortable where he was and decided to move. In addition to his 
frequent moves in Vienna, he spent each summer secluded at hideaways in the 
Austrian countryside. Although he was welcomed in the finest homes in 
Vienna, he thrived creatively when isolated from the clamor of society. Also, 
he was plagued with a secret fear. He suffered from a constant ringing in his 
ears, and he realized he was going deaf. Although he saw many doctors, none 
of them could help him. As he became increasingly unable to hear, he with- 
drew from society and the bustling city life. From his early childhood he had 
loved to be alone with nature, and now he secluded himself out in the country. 
Beethoven could hardly bear the emptiness his deafness brought upon him, 
and he considered taking his own life. It was only the thought that he had 
more work to do—more music to write—that kept him going. 


During the first performance of one of his great symphonies, Beethoven stood 
facing the orchestra, watching the musicians and feeling the vibrations, though 
he could hear nothing. When the symphony was over, one of the performers 
had to turn the great composer around so that he could see the people ap- 
plauding. In addition to his deafness, Beethoven also suffered from a liver 
ailment and dropsy, and these diseases ultimately ended his life. On March 
26, 1827, the anniversary of his first concert as a young boy, he passed away 
during a howling thunderstorm. As many as thirty thousand mourners at- 
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tended his funeral, and Vienna’s finest musicians served as Beethoven's 
pallbearers. 


Beethoven's musical output was impressive in volume as well as in impact on 
the musical world. His musical imagination was unhindered by musical rules 
and conventions, and he was not afraid to be different. Occasionally his critics 
and admirers did not understand his music, but they usually admitted that it 
was great music, simply because it had come from a great composer. 
Beethoven was uninterested in what the public thought about his music, but 
he, like many romantic composers after him, composed for posterity. They 
believed that future generations would appreciate and understand their music 
even if their contemporaries could not. Although he wrote only nine sympho- 
nies as compared with Haydn's one hundred and four, Beethoven’s sympho- 

Z nies are mammoth works of great length and complexity. He composed only 
one opera, Fidelio, but the effort consumed years of his life. Beethoven 
contributed significantly to the development of the string quartet and com- 
posed eighteen works in this genre. Among his other compositions are five 
piano concertos and a violin concerto; miscellaneous works for orchestra, 
chamber groups, and wind band; sonatas for violin, cello, and solo piano; and 
two masses. 


Pathetique Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 by Ludwig van Beethoven 


Beethoven's Pathetique was one of only two sonatas to which he personally Ludwig van 

gave a descriptive title. One of his best-known works today, it was also Beethoven 
: oy oa . ‘ - p 2 (1770-1827) 

received enthusiastically by the Viennese public when it was published in 

1799. Although this sonata is one of Beethoven's simplest, through it he 

communicates great contrasts of passion, from the turbulence of the opening 

to the quiet longing of the Adagio. 


This sonata was dedicated to Prince Carl Lichnowsky, one of Beethoven's 
supporters during his first years in Vienna. Not only did the prince and his wife 
supply Beethoven with lodging and a personal servant, but they also gave him 
an extremely fine set of stringed instruments for quartet playing. The 
Lichnowskys were some of Beethoven's most ardent admirers among the 
Viennese aristocracy, and he dedicated many of his compositions to various 
members of their family. 


Symphony No. 7 in A Major, Op. 92 _ by Ludwig van Beethoven 


Beethoven began composing his Seventh Symphony in the summer of 1811, 
and the work was first performed on December 8, 1813, in Vienna. The 
symphony enjoyed immediate success and initiated Beethoven's greatest 
period of popularity. The symphony was so successful that the full score and 
all the orchestra parts, as well as various transcriptions of the symphony, ‘were 
published right away. A contemporary of Beethoven, Anton Schindler, 
described the initial performance: “One of the most important moments in the 
master’s life, when all hitherto dissenting voices, . . . at last united in his 
praise.” The symphony abounds with singable melodies and exciting rhythms. 
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Hector Berlioz 
(1803-1869) 


Symphonie 
Fantastique 


idée fixe 


Program music 


In 586 B.C. at the Pythian games, a Greek musician named Sakadas performed 
on his aulos (cf. pages 8-11) a piece of music that told the story of a famous 
battle in Greek mythology. The record of this performance is our earliest 
example of what today we call program music. In our Western musical 
culture, most early program music, especially that composed prior to 1600, 
relied on sound effects and imitation of extra-musical sounds. A German 
keyboard composer named Kuhnau published a set of six biblical sonatas in 
1700. Each piece presents an entertaining rendition of a Bible story, such as 
“The Combat Between David and Goliath” or “Hezekiah’s Illness and Recov- 
ery.” Leopold Mozart's Toy Symphony provides a classical example of imita- 
tion and sound effects with an array of mechanical toys and gadgets included in 
the score. But these instances of program music were rather isolated; most of 
the music composed before 1800 was absolute music—music composed for 
the sake of music alone. 


In the romantic era, however, program music became prevalent. Beethoven 
foreshadowed the trend with his Pastoral Symphony, revolutionary with its five 
movements and evocations of pastoral scenes, actual bird calls, and even a 
musical thunderstorm. Many romantics developed a strong interest in litera- 
ture, especially poetry, and they began to relate much of their music to literary 
sources. Rather than rely on sound effects to tell a story, most romantic 
composers of program music were more concerned with communicating the 
emotions and expressive aspects of an event or a location. 


An impressive number of Romantic composers were well-known authors and 
music critics, contributing as much to musical development through their 
words as through their music. The French composer and music critic Hector 
Berlioz (BEHR:lee*ohz) delighted in being different and often composed wild 
music and wrote extreme articles for their shock value. Although much of his 
music was unpopular in his homeland, leading German musicians such as Franz 
Liszt and Richard Wagner embraced his ideas and made him a popular com- 
poser and conductor outside of France. 


Program symphony 


Berlioz's Symphonie Fantastique was the first significant symphonic work with a 
specific program (a story line or description) provided by the composer. 
Berlioz subtitled this symphony “Episode in the Life of an Artist,” and much of 
the program is autobiographical, based on his unrequited love for a famous 
Shakespearean actress of the day, Harriet Smithson. For each movement he 
included a description of what the music was depicting. One significant 
element of Symphonie Fantastique is the idée fixe, a theme that occurs in all 
five movements. The idée fixe appears in the first movement as a “noble and 
timid” melody representing the composer’s beloved, but in the second move- 
ment, Berlioz transforms the melody into a lilting waltz tune. The third move- 
ment, a scene in the country, begins peacefully. But his beloved appears, 
filling his heart with dark premonitions, and here the idée fixe is presented in 
an agitated fashion. In the fourth movement the artist dreams he has killed his 
beloved and is being led to his death at the scaffold. For this movement 
Berlioz called for an unprecedented number of brass and percussion for the 
frenzied march, but a solo clarinet begins the idée fixe at the very end of the 
movement. The clarinet, however, is cut off by a loud chord representing the 
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drop of the guillotine blade. In the final movement Berlioz releases all his 
wildest ideas in a grotesque representation of the “Witches’ Sabbath.” Here 
the idée fixe becomes twisted and shrill as the artist realizes that his beloved 
has joined the witches’ dance. 


After Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, other romantic composers occasionally oe 


included a program with a symphony. Two of Robert Schumann’s (SHU*mahn) (1810-1856) 
symphonies suggest some sort of program, and Felix Mendelssohn Falniviendelseokn 
(MEHN-duhl*suhn) gave descriptive titles to several of his symphonies. Franz (1809-1847) 
Liszt (linst) composed two symphonies that were programmatic in nature; his Rrancibisst 
Faust Symphony, in three movements, is based on Goethe’s version of the (1811-1886) 


Faust legend. 


Although the composer usually provided a written explanation for his listeners, 
7 the program of one of the most beautiful program symphonies ever written 


remains a mystery. Tchaikovsky (chiy;-KAHF*skee) said of his Pathétique Peter Ilyich 
Symphony (No. 6): “This is a program symphony—but with a program that hee 


shall remain an enigma for everyone. Let them puzzle their heads over it... . 
During my journey, while composing it in my mind, | often wept bitterly.” 
Tchaikovsky conducted the premiére of the Pathétique, his last great work, in 
October 1893. The uncharacteristically slow ending of the Pathétique 
poignantly describes the despair Tchaikovsky felt during his last days. Shortly 
after the premiére he contracted cholera and died at the age of fifty-three. 


Symphonic poem 


Liszt and Wagner adopted the concept of idée fixe in their own music, Liszt 
calling it thematic transformation and Wagner naming it /eitmotif (leading 
motive). Franz Liszt developed a new musical genre that he called the sym- 
phonic poem. He apparently derived the name from the symphonic nature of 
the new genre, although a symphonic poem was generally shorter than a 
normal symphony and was not divided into separate movements. Poem refers 
to the poetic, literary, or artistic basis for the genre. Liszt composed a total of 
thirteen symphonic poems, each inspired by a painting, a poem, or another 
literary source. Perhaps the best-known of his symphonic poems is Les 
Préludes, based on the poetry of Lamartine. 


Liszt's symphonic poems proved to be influential in nineteenth-century musical 


circles, and many composers imitated this new form. Bohemian composer Rone SniGtane 
Bedrich Smetana (BEH:drihk SMEHT-nah) composed a cycle of symphonic (1824-1884) 
poems, or tone poems, entitled Md Viast (My Fatherland); the most famous of 

these is The Moldau, a musical journey along a river in Bohemia. Nikolai Nikolai Rimsky- 
Rimsky-Korsakov (NIH:koh:liy RIHM:skee KOHR:sah-kuhv), a Russian com- pee 


poser most noted for his exotic and lush-sounding orchestration, composed a 
symphonic suite called Scheherezade (sheh:HEH:reh:zahd), based on tales 
from The Arabian Nights. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, Richard Richard Strauss 
Strauss (REE*kahrd Strows) revived this genre with seven tone poems, includ- De altel 
ing Death and Transfiguration (1889), Don Juan (1889), Till Eulenspiegel's 

Merry Pranks (1895), and Thus Spake Zarathustra (1896). The Finnish com- josie is 
poser Jean Sibelius (jahn sih:BAY:lee-uhs) also composed symphonic poems, (1865-1957) 
the most notable being Finlandia, a patriotic tribute to his homeland. The 

melody normally sung with the words “Be Still My Soul” is heard in Finlandia. 


In the twentieth century, composers have continued to use the symphonic 
poem genre. A popular symphonic suite composed in America is Grand 
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Canyon Suite, composed in 1931 by Ferde Grofé (FEHRD groh-FAY), a native of 
New York City. In this suite, Grofé shares with his listeners the beauty he had 
experienced at the Grand Canyon. He depicts the breathtaking sunrise and 
sunset, the varied colors of the painted desert, and even the braying and clip- 
clop of a burro on the trail. 


Concert overture 


Another genre that developed and thrived 
during the nineteenth century was the concert 
overture. Prior to the nineteenth century, an 
overture was an instrumental piece that opened 
an opera and set a mood for the action to 
follow. During the early 1800s, however, 
composers began composing concert overtures 
that could be performed alone, without being 
tied to larger works. Felix Mendelssohn 
excelled in this new genre; at the age of 
seventeen he composed his overture to A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, a work that is 
considered to be perfectly composed—it 
became the model for all the other composers 
of concert overtures during the romantic era. 
Mendelssohn's The Hebrides (HEH:brih:deez), 
also called Fingal’s Cave (1832), paints a lovely 
picture of the coast of Scotland. Another 
famous overture is the 18/2 Overture by 
Tchaikovsky, with its blaring brass, bells, and 
cannons. 


Incidental music 
Fingal’s Cave, Scotland : : 
Many Romantic composers provided incidental 


music for contemporary plays; incidental music 

can be compared to the film scores composed during our time. This instru- 
mental music was performed between scenes of a play and as background 

ee music. Some of the best-known incidental music was composed by the 

(1843-1907) Norwegian composer Edvard Grieg (EHD:vahrd GREEG). His Peer Gynt suites 
are compiled from the incidental music he composed for a play by Henrik Ibsen 
(1828-1906), a well-known Norwegian dramatist and contemporary of Grieg. 
Mendelssohn composed incidental music for Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night's Dream; the “Wedding March” from this incidental music is often 
performed at weddings. 


Nationalism 


During the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, German and Austrian 
musicians reigned supremely as the finest in the world. Musicians from other 
European countries and even from America traveled to outstanding German 
conservatories to learn composition. During the middle of the nineteenth 
century, however, certain composers balked at having to do things the German 
way. They began to discover the wealth of musical material in their own 
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countries—their heritage of folk music and national idioms. A nationalistic 
movement sprang up, nurtured by the political struggles and revolutions in 
Scandinavian and eastern European countries. The nationalist movement 
began in Russia with the patriotic operas by Michael Glinka, commonly recog- 
nized as the father of Russian music. His opera A Life for the Tsar (1836), with 
its effective use of peasant and folk music, laid the foundation for a Russian 
national style—a kind of music that was clearly Russian rather than European. 
Following Glinka’s example, a school of Russian nationalism was formed by a 
group of five composers, known as the “Russian Five” or the “mighty handful.” 
Interestingly, only one of these five was a professional musician. Mily Balakirev 
(BAH:lah:kee-rehf), as the only trained musician, was the acknowledged leader 
of the group. The other members included Alexander Borodin (BOR:oh:deen), 
a chemist; César Cui, an army engineer; Modest Mussorgsky (moh:DEHST 
muh:SORG:skee), a civil servant; and Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov, a naval officer. 
Of these five, Borodin, Mussorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakov made the most 
significant musical contributions. The Polovetsian Dances, from the second act 
of Borodin’s opera Prince Igor, evoke the exotic mystery and pagan rituals of 
tribal Russia in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Mussorgsky was perhaps 
the greatest musician of the Russian Five, but he was also the one with the 
least musical training. He is best remembered today for his Pictures at an 
Exhibition and Boris Godunov, an opera with strong nationalist overtones. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the master orchestrator of the group, frequently completed 
and orchestrated the works of the others. In 1871 he began teaching composi- 
tion at the St. Petersburg Conservatory and began work as a conductor as well. 
He frequently incorporated traditional Russian music into his 

compositions and compiled and edited collections of 
Russian folk songs. 


In Norway, Edvard Grieg was at the forefront of the 
nationalist movement. Although he had studied 
music at the Leipzig Conservatory, he also studied 
the traditional music of his homeland and often 
incorporated elements of Norwegian traditional 
music into his own music. He composed several 
Norwegian Dances, choral music based on 
Norwegian texts, and numerous collections of 
Lyric Pieces, relatively short piano pieces that 
often borrowed from Scandinavian sources. 
Especially notable are the Slatter, Norwegian 
peasant dances that Grieg arranged for the 
piano; these pieces imitated the fiddle playing 4 
prominent in Scandinavian folk music, com- 
plete with bass drones. 


Two prominent Bohemian (Czech) composers 
were Bedrich Smetana and. Antonin Dvorak 
(AN:tohenihn dih:VOHR:jahk). Bohemia had long 
been politically under Austrian domination, and her 

national music had assimilated many Austro-German qualities. Both compos- 
ers displayed their nationalist tendencies through their choice of subject matter 
and almost subconscious use of slavonic-sounding tunes and dance rhythms. 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances and Smetana’s Md Vlast demonstrate the composers’ 


most nationalistic ideas. 


Michael Glinka 
(1804-1857) 


Mily Balakirev 
(1837-1910) 


César Cui 
(1835-1918 


Alexander Borodin 
(1833-1887 


Modest Mussorgsky 
(1839-1881 


Nikolai Rimsky- 
Korsakov 
(1844-1908) 


Edvard Grieg 


Antonin Dvorak 
(1841-1904) 
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Louis Gottschalk 
(1829-1869) 


Claude Monet 
(1840-1926) 


Auguste Renoir 
(1841-1919) 
symbolist poetry 


Stephane Mallarmé 
(1842-1898) 


Although most American composers throughout the nineteenth century 
continued to imitate European forms and styles, one composer in particular 
stands out as being primarily an American composer. Louis Gottschalk 
(GAHT*shahk) laced his music with the Creole rhythms of his native New 
Orleans, but his music was largely overlooked by his contemporaries, who did 
not consider his music to be “serious” music. The Czech composer Dvorak 
traveled to America and lived briefly in Spillville, lowa. He encouraged his 
American students to branch out on their own—to break with European 
traditions and write music that was truly American. Dvorak exhorted his 
American students: “Learn to stand on your own feet. You have beautiful folk 
songs that express the spirit of your country. Use these as the basis for your 
music. Only then will you become American composers.” Dvorak himself was 
inspired by the folk music of America, and his American String Quartet and 
New World Symphony both suggest Afro-American and American Indian 
musical elements. Not until the twentieth century did great American compos- 
ers fully heed Dvorak’s advice. Insurance salesman Charles Ives (1874-1954) 
was the first significantly American composer; he drew from the musical wealth 
of New England for his compositions—American hymnody, the village band, 
and folk dances combine to create his truly American music. Later in the 
twentieth century Aaron Copland and Leonard Bernstein in particular formed an 
American style of composition that can hold its own against any European 
music. 


Impressionism 


For each shift in musical style and taste there is usually a corresponding devel- 
opment in the visual arts and literature. During the nineteenth century, music 
was Often closely tied to poetry and other literary genres—thus the creation of 
the symphonic poem and an emphasis on program music. 


A new school of painting, which developed in the 1870s in France, had a 
significant impact on French music at the end of the nineteenth century. Ata 
Paris art exhibition in 1874, several French painters displayed a new concept in 
painting. Rather than creating realistic reproductions of their subject matter, 
they only suggested images—shifting shades of light and a hazy atmosphere 
offered an impression rather than an exact replica. The artists achieved this. 
fluidity in their painting by avoiding definite lines and harsh edges; instead they 
used light brush strokes and small points or dots of color. Viewed closely, 
many of these paintings make little sense with their smattering of tiny dots and 
smudges of paint; the viewer must stand a good distance away from one of 
these paintings to receive the impression intended by the artist. 


Critics sarcastically referred to the 1874 exhibition as the “exhibition of the 
impressionists,” referring to the title of one of the paintings, Impression: 
Sunrise by Claude Monet (moh:NAY). Although originally a term of derision, 
impressionism became a prominent art style during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Monet was a leader among the impressionists; his 
colleague Auguste Renoir (REHN:wahr) is especially remembered for his sunny 
impressions of young girls. 


While the impressionists were gaining recognition for their new painting 
techniques, symbolist poets were creating their own kind of impressionistic 
poetry. A leading symbolist poet, Stephane Mallarmé (steh-FAHN 
mah:lahr-MAY), taught this philosophy, remarkably similar to that of the 
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Little Girls at the Piano 
(1892) by Pierre Auguste 
Renoir. Oil. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New 
York, 


impressionist painters: “To name an object is to suppress three-fourths of the 
enjoyment of a poem... . The dream is to suggest it.” Symbolist poets 

emphasized the sounds of words rather than the meanings—they wanted to 
create an impression of an object rather than give a description or definition. 


These new ideas about symbols and suggestions found their way into French 
music through the leading French composer at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Claude Debussy (DEHB:yoohrsee) created a new school of music that 
paralleled the impressionist painters and symbolist poets. Subtly and con- 
stantly shifting harmonies, silken, pastel tone colors, and vague outlines of 
form combine to create a music that is nebulous and dreamlike in character. 
Even the titles Debussy assigns to his music suggest images—La Mer (The 
Sea), “Clair de lune” (“Moonlight”), Nuages (Images), and “Reverie” 


(“Dreams”). 
An important element in A ptoesleis ule music iS non-functional harmony. on Ie, 
During the baroque, classical, and romantic periods of music history, each harmony 


chord in the harmony of a piece of music had a “function.” There were rules 
about chord progressions, rules that dictated when certain chords could be 
used and which chords could be used together. For example, we usually 
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pentatonic and 
whole tone scales 


expect a dominant chord (the chord built on the fifth degree of the scale) to 
lead into a tonic chord (the chord built on the first degree of the scale). 
Debussy learned all the rules during his years at the Paris Conservatory, in 
which he had enrolled at the age of ten. At age twenty-two he won the 
Conservatory’s highest honor, the Prix de Rome, for his composing within the 
rules; but he decided to break away from functional harmony by using chords 
as individual clusters of beauty, with little relation to what came before or after 
them. When asked to describe the harmonic rules he followed, Debussy 
replied confidently, “My pleasure!” He believed that any chord that pleased 
him could be used any time. Debussy’s use of non-functional harmony imbues 
much of his music with a timeless, stationary quality; the music shimmers and 
shifts without actually seeming to go anywhere. In many of his piano pieces he 
indicated that the pianist should hold down the damper pedal during certain 
chord changes, causing the different chords to blur together, much as the brush 
smudges and dots of color run together in an impressionist painting. 


Debussy also avoided strict formal outlines in much of his music. In most of 
the Western music written before Debussy’s time, composers used repeating 
and contrasting sections to organize their music. But Debussy rarely repeated a 
section, and it is difficult to discern the various sections in his music. Like the 
impressionist painters, he avoided distinct lines and borders within his music. 
While most composers of his day used the traditional major and minor scales, 
Debussy demonstrated a fascination with the pentatonic scale so prevalent in 
Oriental music. Playing the black keys on a piano will produce a pentatonic 
scale—hold down the damper pedal while you play clusters of the black keys 
to get an idea of the sound that Debussy favored. Debussy also employed the 
whole tone scale in several of his compositions. The two whole tone scales 
are illustrated here: 


@ 


Because there are no half steps in a whole tone scale, there is no tonic or home 
tone; therefore, the music seems to have little or no direction or forward 
movement. 


In addition to being a superior pianist, Debussy possessed a special gift for 
orchestration. He was a master of the composer's palette of tone colors; he 
could blend timbres into refreshingly beautiful and transparent hues. Seldom 
did he use the force of the full orchestra. Rather, he favored muted strings and 
solo instruments, pastel tone colors that shimmer like the colorful impressions 
of the painters he so admired. His tone poem Prélude a I’aprés-midi d'un 
faune (Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun”) after a poem by Mallarmé dem- 
onstrates Debussy’s mastery of tone color. He eliminated brass and percussion 
timbres, except for the mellow sounds of the horn and the tinkling of small 
antique cymbals. The opening flute solo is devoid of formal structure—the 
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rhythm flickers and fluctuates and the melody spins on into silence. Debussy 
blended soft tone colors—harp glissandos, muted horns and strings, clarinet 
and oboe, a lone violin—in varying degrees of intensity to portray the vague 
symbolism of Mallarmé’s poetry. 


This master of color also discovered hues and 
shades of effect hitherto unexplored on the 
piano. His piano music can portray beams of 
moonlight and reflections of sunlight, the 
bumbling and stumbling of a baby elephant and 
the delicate dancing of snowflakes. Debussy 
was noted for his gentle touch on the piano 
keys; a contemporary remarked that “he made 
one forget that the piano has hammers.” He 
encouraged other pianists to play with more 
sensitivity in their fingertips, to caress each 
chord and to avoid any harshness in timbre. 


Debussy suffered from cancer and radiation 
treatments during his final years. Even before 
his death in 1918, younger, more modern 
composers like Igor Stravinsky had rejected his 
sensitive approach and impressionistic ideas as 
being unbearably romantic. Debussy’s funeral in 
war-torn Paris, a city under bombardment by 
German warplanes, was an insignificant affair and sparsely attended. But 
although impressionism in music died away with its great proponent, 
Debussy’s music has always remained popular with the public, and today many 
of his piano works rank among the most frequently played music in the world. 


by Claude Debussy 


Clair de lune from Suite bergamasque 


The symbolist poet Paul Verlaine provided the inspiration for “Clair de lune” Claude Debussy 
(“Moonlight”), a piano piece by Debussy. Verlaine ended his poem, also (1862-1918) 
entitled “Clair de lune,” with these lines: “That clear, calm light of the sad, 

lovely moon, which moves the birds in the trees to dream and makes the 

fountains sob with ecstasy.” Debussy’s piece subtly contrasts rhythmic pat- 

terns between the pianist’s hands to gently distort any sense of steady pulse 

and to portray the “clear, calm light”; for example, the pianist plays two notes 

on each pulse with the right hand while playing three notes on each pulse with 

the left hand. Lush chords and arpeggios ripple and cascade up and down the 

keyboard to paint the fountains that “sob with ecstasy.” 


Le petit negre — by Claude Debussy 


Debussy paints an entirely different impression with “Le petit negre” (“The 
Little Negro”), published in 1879. Syncopated rhythmic patterns and primitive 
jazz elements combine to suggest the antics of a little boy at play. 
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expressionists 


Arnold Schénberg 
(1874-1951) 


serialism 


Alban Berg 
(1885-1935) 


Anton Webern 
(1883-1945) 


Dmitri 
Shostakovich 
(1906-1975) 


Sergei Prokofiev 
(1891-1953) 


Igor Stravinsky 
(1882-1971) 


The twentieth century 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, music was once again poised for 
change. Impressionists had departed from many of the traditional ways of 
dealing with melody and harmony established during the baroque, classical, 
and romantic periods. Men continued to abandon religion as evolutionary 
thinking spread. But men could no longer put their confidence in man’s basic 
goodness after seeing the devastation and hatred brought about by war. Thus, 
the time right before and after World War | was a turning point in the arts. 


Composers of modern music 


Following impressionism came a movement called expressionism. Instead of 
focusing on the outward impression of things, expressionists focused on inner, 
subjective ideas. Paintings were often grotesque, abstract, and strongly 
colored. Artists tried to express the turmoil and despair people felt. In music, 
expressionists used disjointed melodies and strong dissonances. Arnold 
Schénberg (SHEHRN:burg), an Austrian composer who settled in California, 
developed an idea called serialism. Each of the twelve tones of the chromatic 
scale became equally important. A composer arranged those twelve tones in a 
certain order, which was called a tone row. The row was then used as the 
basis of a composition. Other composers such as Alban Berg (behrg) and 
Anton Webern (VAY:behrn) followed Schdénberg into serial composition. 


Other composers continued down more traditional 
paths. Soviet composers had to submit to Communist 
dictates as they wrote music; otherwise, they could 
be exiled or imprisoned and their music banned. 
Although using some twentieth-century techniques, 
Dmitri Shostakovich (shah*stah*KOH:vihch) was still 
very much a conservative, avoiding extreme experi- 
ments in new styles and structures. Sergei Prokofiev 

(proh*KOH:fee-ehf), who left Russia after the Bolshevik 

Revolution and lived for many years in France and the 
United States, returned to his homeland in 1933. He 
continued to compose along traditional 

contemporary lines. His 

most popular works are 

Peter and the Wolf and 
Classical Symphony. 


Igor Stravinsky (strah*VIHN:skee) left Russia 
for the freedom of the West. In 1910, he 
composed music in an impressionistic style 
for a ballet, The Firebird. By 1913 he had 
written music for another ballet, The Rite of 
Spring, and his style had totally changed. 
The first performance of The Rite of Spring 
caused a riot in the theater where it was 
performed. The music seemed primitive 
and barbaric to the ears of its hearers, but 
the performance heralded the beginning 

of modern music. Stravinsky continued 

to compose, often experimenting with 
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new styles and ideas, and his long career gave him the Opportunity to develop 
many new compositional ideas. ; Charles Ives 


Nationalism still had influence in the twentieth century, focusing more on the ee 


use of folk music than in the creation of patriotic pieces. Charles Ives, son of a 

Civil War bandmaster, used musical “quotations” from sources such as hymns, 

popular dances, and marches. His Three Places in New England is a fine 

example of his compositional style. He experimented with many new ideas 

and sounds long before mainstream composers discovered them. Writing 

music was only a hobby for Ives; he made his living as a success- Béla Bartok 
ful insurance executive. Hungarian composer Béla Bartok = (1881-1945) 
(BAY:lah BAHR:tahk) could have benefited from Ives’s ¥ 
example. He lived in poverty most of his life, dying of 
leukemia in New York City in 1940. Bartok’s works are 
infused with Hungarian folk songs, many of which he 
collected while traveling throughout Hungary with his 
friend and fellow composer Zoltan Kodaly (koh:DIY). 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra is perhaps his most famous 
work. In England, Ralph Vaughan Williams crafted many 
compositions around the folk songs of the British Isles. 


Zoltan Kodaly 
(1882-1967) 


Ralph Vaughan 
Williams 
(1872-1958) 


Paul Hindemith 
(1895-1963) 
German composer Paul Hindemith (HIHN:dih:miht) combined 
the roles of composer, conductor, performer, teacher, 
and theorist. His music, based on theoretical 
principles he developed, is complex and often 
dissonant. Hindemith championed music for small 
chamber groups, especially groups of amateurs that 


played in their homes. He called this music Hausmusik. Ghenesives 


Elements of modern music 


How is twentieth-century music different from the music of 

earlier eras? Musicians made fundamental breaks with the 

melodic and harmonic ideals of the previous centuries. It is 

difficult to analyze the style of contemporary music because it is constantly 
changing. However, an understanding of how composers worked with each of 
the musical elements may make it easier to appreciate the many musical styles 
of the century. 


In the music of the baroque, classical, and romantic periods, rhythm served as 
a unifying and ordering element. Composers grouped beats into regular units 
or meters, generally having two, three, or four beats per grouping or measure. 
Rhythms within the beats consisted of regular subdivisions of the beat. In the 
twentieth century, composers revolted against this “tyranny of the barline”; 
that is, they fought against the notion that music must be grouped into mea- 
sures with a consistent meter. Composers used new meters—groupings of 
fives, sevens, and even fifteens became popular—and they often mixed 
different meters in a piece. This gave the music an unpredictable rhythmic 
structure and added interest. Sometimes two meters were employed at the 
same time. Composers also used repeated rhythmic patterns (ostinatos) to 
add unity to the new complexity. Percussion instruments became more 
important as rhythm moved to a more predominant position in many works. 


rhythm 


Melody has always been of primary importance in music. During the classical 
and romantic eras, melodies were often predictable in length and range. melody 
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atonality 


concrete music 


People could sing the tunes of their favorite pieces because the notes fell into a 
limited range. Twentieth-century composers expanded the range of melody, 
making many themes angular and unsingable. Phrases came in unpredictable, 
irregular lengths. The twelve-tone technique of the serial composers and a 
return to the use of medieval modes destroyed a feeling of major or minor. 
People describe modern melodies as “instrumental” rather than “vocal” 
because of their wide, unsingable range. 


Perhaps the greatest change in music occurred in the element of harmony. 
Post-romantic composers took traditional harmony to its fullest expression. 
Composers following them had to look beyond the traditional harmonic 
scheme in order to develop new ideas. For some, building larger chords was 
the answer. Instead of the three- and four-note chords built with thirds, which 
were common during the romantic era, modern compos- 
ers stacked up to seven notes in their chords. Chords like 
this sounded like two different chords played together 
and were called polychords. Other composers quit 
building chords based on thirds and began using fourths, 
fifths, or even seconds. Harmonic progression did not 
need to follow the careful structures of the earlier musical 
style periods; composers were free to use chords any way 
that would help them express their musical ideas. Others 
returned to the modal harmonies of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. Most people describe the sound of modern music as disso- 
nant or unpleasant to the ear. Some twentieth-century composers use disso- 
nance to build tension or create an effect. Others have left the traditional 
feeling of a tonal center. Such atonal works have no harmonic drive toward a 
resting point. 


The long, expansive forms of the romantic movement did not suit the new 
style of music in the twentieth century. Composers for the most part turned to 
scaled-down versions of old forms like sonata and rondo. Modern forms were 
still based on the principle of repetition and contrast, but modern composers 
generally made the repetition of ideas much shorter, often abbreviating themes 
heard previously. Counterpoint, a technique popular during the Renaissance 
and baroque, returned with new life. In an approach called linear counterpoint, 
composers meticulously crafted each line of counterpoint, caring little for the 
resulting dissonance when the lines were played together. Their interest was in 
the beauty of each independent line. 


Small chamber groups and chamber orchestras were favored by many of the 
new composers, giving their music freshness and clarity. New sounds could 
also be heard in the orchestra—xylophones and glockenspiels, accordions, 
guitars and mandolins, saxophones, and a whole new cast of electronic instru- 
ments. The piano was used by many composers in a new way; no longer just a 
solo instrument, the piano could take its part as a member of the percussion 
section. Composers used new sounds developed by instrumentalists, including 
trombone glissandos and unusual! string plucking and bowing techniques. 


Twentieth-century music has expanded the traditional definition of music. 
Today, many people define music as “organized sound.” Some modern 
composers take issue with this definition. Composers of concrete music think 
that sound itself, as it happens to occur in our everyday lives, is also a form of 
music. The buzzing of jets overhead, the pounding of a jackhammer ona 
nearby sidewalk, and the honking of a car’s horn all become musical sounds. 
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Composers of chance music think that each performance should have an chance music 
uncontrolled element of chance that determines the order of musical events. 
Performers may be instructed to play sections in a piece in any order they 
choose. Results of concrete and chance music are often interesting but rarely 
musical in the traditional sense of the word. Other composers still believe that 
music should be a thing of beauty, created by the skillful weaving of pitches in 
a way that brings expression to ideas and feelings. Although composers in the 
twentieth century have developed new ways to use musical elements, a 
listener can better follow what happens in a piece by expanding his knowledge 
of the techniques and sounds it uses. Increased understanding can then lead 
to increased enjoyment. 


Polka from The Age of Gold by Dmitri Shostakovich 
Shostakovich’s ballet The Age of Gold premiéred in 1930. Intended as a Pmilti-Shostakovich 
statement against capitalism, The Age of Gold was a failure, but the “Polka” (1906-1975) 


from the ballet has become a popular concert piece. In “Polka,” Shostakovich 
exploits unusual woodwind and percussion timbres that would never have 
been heard in a nineteenth-century orchestra. Although the rhythmic patterns 
and meter in “Polka” are fairly traditional, polychords and dissonant clusters of 
notes abound, and most of the melodies are unsingable. What other twenti- 
eth-century elements does Shostakovich use in “Polka”? (For biographical 
information on Dmitri Shostakovich, consult page 3.) 


March and Finale from Peter and the Wolf by Sergei Prokofiev 


In the musical folk tale Peter and the Wolf, Prokofiev uses orchestral tone colors Sergei Prokofiev 
to depict the characters in a story and to describe their adventures. Each (1891-1953) 
character—the bird, the duck, the cat, grandfather, the hunters, 

the wolf, and, of course, Peter—has its own theme and 
its own timbre, and, although there is usually a narrator 
when the piece is performed, a little imagination is all 
that is really needed to follow the story line. During 
the “March and Finale,” which ends the composition, 
fragments of all the themes are woven together as the 
characters parade back to town with the wolf they 
have captured. 


Like Shostakovich and many other twentieth-century 
composers, Prokofiev explores new tone colors and 
techniques with the traditional orchestral instruments, 
exploiting the highest and lowest parts of each 
instrument's register to achieve fresh sounds. Are the 
melodies Prokofiev uses in Peter and the Wolf easy to 
sing? Why or why not? In what ways does Prokofiev 
create dissonance in the harmony? (For biographical 
information on Sergei Prokofiev, consult page 39.) 
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Benjamin Britten 
(1913-1976) 


Twentieth-century English composers 


The twentieth century witnessed a nationalistic renascence in English music. At 
the forefront of the movement were Ralph Vaughan Williams (rayf vahn 
WIHL:yehmz) and his close friend and colleague Gustav Holst (GOOH*:stahv 
holst). Vaughan Williams and Holst traveled to remote English villages, 
collecting folk songs and dances at their very source—the English people. In 
addition to traditional English folk music, these composers were also interested 
in their heritage of Tudor church music and Elizabethan madrigals. Vaughan 
Williams compiled and edited collections of hymns and carols. After working 
ona hymnal, he explained, “Two years of close association with some of the 
best (as well as some of the worst) tunes in the world was a better musical 
education than any amount of sonatas and fugues.” These English composers 
assimilated the elements of their native music into their composed music, 
sometimes directly quoting traditional tunes and, more often, writing new 
melodies that sound thoroughly English. 


Ralph Vaughan Williams was the most significant English composer throughout 
the first half of the twentieth century, composing his last symphony, the Ninth, 
at age eighty-five, just one year before his death. Benjamin Britten assumed 
the role of leading English composer after Vaughan Williams's death. Britten 
composed primarily vocal music, although one of his best-known works is A 
Young Person's Guide to the Orchestra (1946), an orchestral work based on a 
theme by Henry Purcell. The baroque composer Purcell had reigned for two 
hundred years as the greatest English composer; Vaughan Williams, Britten, 
and other English composers in the twentieth century revered his work and 
occasionally borrowed from Purcell’s music, just as they borrowed from the 
traditional music of their country. Britten composed several English operas, the 
most notable being Peter Grimes (1945), and numerous choral works, including 
the famous War Requiem (1961), which juxtaposed the Latin text of the Mass 
for the Dead with the poetry of Wilfred Owen, a young British poet killed 
during World War I. Britten's Ceremony of Carols (1942) demonstrates his 
interest in England's musical and literary heritage. In this cycle for three-part 
treble voices and harp, he presents settings of nine carols, mostly in Latin or 
old English. The processional and recessional have no regular meter; the 
unison a cappella line resembles Gregorian chant. Throughout the cycle, modal 
melodies, irregular meters, and old English combine with Britten's twentieth- 
century harmonic vocabulary to create a work of unusual beauty. 


A leading English composer today is John Rutter. Like Vaughan Williams, 
Rutter is deeply involved in English church music, not only composing new 
anthems, often based on sacred poetry by the English masters, but also compil- 
ing, editing, and recording masterpieces from the Tudor and Elizabethan eras in 
England. 


Greensleeves Fantasia by Ralph Vaughan Williams 


Ralph Vaughan 
Williams 
(1872-1958) 


Ralph Vaughan Williams was born in Gloucestershire, England, in 1872; his 
father was a clergyman, and the boy was exposed to Anglican church music at 
an early age. After earning both general and music degrees and then studying 
in Germany for a brief time, Vaughan Williams received a doctorate in music 
from Cambridge in 1901. During the next several years he was active in 
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collecting and researching the folk music of England and in 
editing a hymnal. Although he was initially successful as a 
composer, in 1908, at the age of thirty-six, he decided that 
his music was “lumpy and stodgy” and that he needed “a little 

French polish.” He traveled to France to study with Ravel, a French 
impressionist who was three years younger than the English composer. 

The French impressionists were connoisseurs of musical tone colors, and from 
Ravel, Vaughan Williams learned “how to orchestrate in points of color rather 
than lines.” 


World War | erupted in 1914, and the forty-two-year-old composer enlisted, 
earning a commission as a lieutenant in the Royal Garrison Artillery. After the 
war he accepted a position as professor of composition at the Royal College of 
Music, and he continued to actively promote English folk music throughout his 
life. The spirit and elements of English music pervade Vaughan Williams's 
works—many of his original melodies sound like actual folk songs. He was a 
master of composing music for the English language and set many texts by 
such English poets as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, and Tennyson. 
He was also inspired by biblical texts such as the Song of Solomon and Job. 


In addition to his wealth of vocal music, Vaughan Williams also produced a 
wide variety of orchestral works during his long life. His nine symphonies are 
grand and noble works, distinctly English in character. The Lark Ascending 
(1914) is a beautiful orchestral romance with solo violin, and Fantasia on a 
Theme by Tallis (1910) reveals his interest in the older English composers. 
Greensleeves Fantasia incorporates two traditional English tunes, 
“Greensleeves” and “Lovely Joan”; a solo violin, harp, and string orchestra 
combine in this exquisite setting. 


Chaconne from Suite No. 1 in E-flat, Op. 28a _ by Gustav Holst 


Gustav Holst, a contemporary and friend of Ralph Vaughan Williams, com- Gustav Holst 
posed a significant amount of music for the symphonic band in addition to his (1874-1934) 
orchestral and vocal works. In Chaconne, the bass instruments play a ground 

bass or ostinato over and over throughout the piece. 


Holst is best remembered for his orchestral suite The Planets, a seven-move- 
ment work portraying the various planets. In the field of vocal music, Holst’s 
setting of “In the Bleak Mid-winter,” a poem by Christina Rossetti, is perhaps 


the most familiar. 
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avant-garde 


minimalism 


Aaron Copland 
(1900-1990) 


Twentieth-century American composers 


America in the twentieth century has produced a motley group of composers, 
from those who sought to reach the general masses of the American people to 
those who composed extremely abstract, intellectual music that appealed to 
only the most educated of audiences. Categories of “intellectual” music 
include avant-garde, aleatoric (chance music), serial (twelve-tone), and 
minimalism. The term avant-garde refers to a group of artists or musicians 
actively creating and applying new techniques in their field. Minimalists 
reduce music to its smallest parts; minimalistic composers select a short phrase 
or musical idea and repeat it over and over, creating a static effect. (Many New 
Age composers are minimalists.) Most of this intellectual music repels a 
general audience of concert-goers, who want to hear melodies they can go 
away humming. 


Hoe-Down from Rodeo by Aaron Copland 


One of the greatest American composers of the twentieth century was Aaron 
Copland. Copland was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1900, the son of a 
Russian-Jewish immigrant. Copland’s older sister was his first piano teacher, 
but after deciding to become a composer at age fifteen, Copland embarked on 
his new career by taking a correspondence course in composition. He quickly 
realized that this was not the best way to learn how to compose music! He 
studied under a conservative teacher who cautioned him against having 
anything to do with “modern” composers. This warning only stimulated 
Copland’s curiosity about modern trends, and in 1921 he traveled to France to 
study under Nadia Boulanger, a woman who strongly influenced many com- 
posers, both French and American, to experiment boldly with new composi- 
tional techniques. After three years of study with Boulanger, 
Copland returned to make his mark on American music. He 
enjoyed ample support from foundations, private patrons, 
and prizes, and he cleared the way for modern American 
composers to flourish. In addition to his composing, he 


Ua During these years J began to feel an increasing dissatisfaction 
with the relations of the musie-loving public and the living composer. 
.. Dt seemed to me that we composers were in danger of working in 
a vacuum. Moreover, an entirely new public for music had grown 

up around the radio and phonograph. Ot made no sense to ignore 
them and to continue writing as if they did not exist. J felt that 
it was worth the effort to see if J couldn t say what I had to 
say in the simplest possible teums. 
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Aaron Copland 
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initiated concerts and festivals around America to promote modern music, and 
he was active as an author as well. His books What to Listen for in Music 
(1939) and Our New Music (1941) were designed to educate the public about 
how to listen to and appreciate music. 


During the early to mid 1930s, Copland’s philosophy about music changed 
remarkably. He realized that although the modern music he and his colleagues 
were producing was accepted as good music, their audiences did not enjoy 
hearing it. Copland began writing music that appealed to the common man, 
and Americans have been grateful ever since! Especially appealing is his 
artistic use of American folk elements in many of his works. Like the English 
nationalists, Copland began tapping the wealth of indigenous folk tunes to 
create a kind of music that was truly American. During the late 1930s and 
early 1940s he produced the bulk of music for which we remember him today. 
Five film scores were highly successful, and Copland’s three ballet scores of this 
period vividly portray scenes of American rural life. Billy the Kid (1938) relates 
the adventures of William Bonney, an American legend better known as Billy 
the Kid. In Rodeo (1942) an ambitious cowgirl tries to lasso a man into 
marrying her, and elements of American Western music abound. Copland 
flavors both scores with snatches of cowboy songs that he assimilates into his 
own compositional style. One of America’s favorite works is Appalachian 
Spring (1944), which details the courtship, marriage, and life events of a young 
couple in the mountains of Appalachia. In capturing the spirit of Appalachia, 
Copland ingeniously incorporates a Shaker hymn into one section of the ballet, 
thus immortalizing the simple tune “Simple Gifts.” 


One Hundred Fiftieth Psalm by Howard Hanson 


One of the most influential American composers during the second quarter of Hosa cl rianeon 
the twentieth century was Howard Hanson. Born in Wahoo, Nebraska, in (1896-1981) 
1896, Hanson initiated his musical career by winning the prestigious Prix de 

Rome and spending three years (1921-24) at the American Academy in Rome. 

Upon his return to America, he assumed the position of director of the Eastman 

School of Music in Rochester, New York, where he encouraged young compos- 

ers and championed the cause of American music. In 1925 Hanson organized 

the American Composers’ Orchestra Concerts, an effort to expose the Ameri- 

can public to the new music being produced by American composers. 


Hanson’s output included chamber music, piano music, organ music, songs, 
and choral music in addition to his six symphonies, and he was awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize for his Symphony No. 4 in 1944. Hanson's One Hundred Fiftieth 
Psalm for mixed choir and piano uses a variety of modern compositional 
techniques—irregular meters, dissonances among the voice parts, and non- 
traditional chord progressions—and yet the piece is appealing and easily 
understood. Hanson was at the forefront of a school of American composers 
that advocated romanticism in their music. These composers admired the: 
romanticism of the nineteenth century and worked for warmth and appeal in 
their music. Hanson even subtitled his second symphony Romantic (1930), 
claiming that he wanted to compose a work that was “young in spirit, romantic 
in temperament, and simple and direct in expression.” 
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synthesizers 


Music technology 


As early as the fourth century B.C., men studied how sound is transmitted. 
These studies culminated in the research of Alexander Graham Bell in the 
nineteenth century. In 1865 he began developing the idea of transmitting 
speech with electric waves; in 1876 he achieved his goal by transmitting the 
following sentence to his assistant: “Watson, come here;-! want you.” The 
next year he formed the Bell Telephone Company, and he eventually produced 
the first successful phonograph record. Research continues today, well over a 
century later, at the Bell Telephone Laboratories! 


As early as the sixteenth century composers were creating mechanical instru- 
ments and writing music for them. Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were all 
interested in mechanical instruments, and Benjamin Franklin experimented with 
acoustics and new kinds of instruments. Emile Berliner, in 1897, perfected the 
phonograph disc, making the commercial production of phonograph records 
possible. By 1920, radio and phonograph techniques had been highly devel- 
oped. Beginning in the late 1920s, electronic instruments that could imitate 
acoustic (traditional) instruments were developed, and the first synthesizer 
was introduced in 1929. 


Early synthesizers usually occupied entire rooms and could be found only in 
sophisticated sound studios or at universities. They were usually available only 
to privileged composers and college professors and students. But as synthe- 
sized sounds became more popular, electronic companies began manufactur- 
ing synthesizers that were more portable, less expensive, and more accessible 
to the general public. 


Originally, each company made its own synthesizers with a special set of 
specifications. Every synthesizer had its own sound, but eventually musicians 
wanted to combine these sounds. Because each company constructed its 
synthesizers differently, an electronic wizard was required to connect and 
modify the synthesizers. Of course, once the wizard was done, there were 
cables everywhere, and the system was still often unreliable. Many synthesiz- 
ers did not even talk the same “language.” The possibility of creating a 
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standard language and system among synthesizer manufacturers was ex- 

plored. Ideally, musicians wanted one master keyboard that was capable of 

controlling and playing several synthesizers at once. Manufacturers developed 

a standard for their field, and the new language to be spoken and understood gevetopinent 
by all synthesizers was called MIDI, an acronym for an 
Musical Instrument Digital Interface. 


Since its introduction in 1983, the new language of 
MIDI has quickly made its mark on the music 
industry. MIDI enables synthesizers to “talk” to 
computers as well. Computer users discovered 
that MIDI facilitated their work in many fields, from 
producing recordings to publishing printed music. 


As technology progressed, digital samplers were 
developed to reproduce the timbres of acoustic 
instruments (traditional musical instruments) ina 
realistic fashion. Originally, musical recordings 
were analog; that is, the 
electronic recording device 
produced and stored the exact 
sound it heard from the 
acoustic instrument. But with 
the development of digital 
technology, each sound from 
the acoustic instrument is 
assigned a numeric value, and 
the sound is stored numerically 
in a waveform table. A digital 
sampler “samples” the sounds 
an instrument produces and 
stores the sounds digitally. 

A musician can, by entering 
certain information into the 
synthesizer, retrieve the digital 
sounds that have been stored in the synthesizer’s sound banks. Once a timbre 
has been sampled, the musician can then manipulate the wavelengths and 
patterns to create new timbres. Musicians can create unique sounds on a 
synthesizer by controlling several elements of the sound: its beginning and 
ending (envelope), its volume (amplitude), and its tone quality (timbre), which 
is determined by the shape of the sound wave. 


A sequencer is used to put all the sounds together, and computers keep track 
of all the information. A simple way to sequence several different synthesized 
sounds is with sequencing software and a computer. Sequencing software 
allows you to record one line of music with one timbre on the synthesizer and 
then to synchronize and record another line, or layer, of music with another 
timbre. Depending on the capacity of your computer and the capabilities of 
your software, you can perform and record an entire symphony all by yourself! 


sequencers 


Of course, new developments in music technology are appearing regularly; as 
soon as new technology takes hold, another idea replaces it. Magazines and 
journals that deal with electronics, computers, and music are the best way to 


stay abreast of new developments. 
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Music today 


Why, as Christians, do we study music? There are many important reasons, 
and we will examine several of them. First, God cares about music—He 
created it primarily to bring glory to Himself. He has appointed music as a part 
of worship and praise, not only here on earth but also in His presence in 
heaven. Second, music is a way we can communicate with other people. 
Music has been called the “universal language” because it can be understood 
and appreciated around the world by groups of people who do not even speak 
the same language. Christians can effectively use music as a tool to communi- 
cate with a lost world. Third, the musical elements, such as melody, harmony, 
rhythm, and form, reflect the character and works of God as displayed in 
nature. As we study this reflection of God, we can better imitate His character. 


But many great composers lived godless lives. How can we justify listening to 
their music? We can enjoy their music if the elements of their music conform 
to the guidelines in Philippians 4:8: “Whatsoever things are true, . . . honest, 
..  JUSt, ..- puretess . [Ovely, . ... of good report;. . -if there*beany virture,~ - - 
any praise, think on these things.” Philippians 4:8 suggests a principle for life: 
“What you think about is what you become.” The kinds of music you listen to 
become a part of you. The more you listen to a certain kind of music, the more 
you like it, because you develop a taste for it. Each Christian must prayerfully 
establish his own musical standards while developing a taste for good music. 
The best way to develop a taste for what is good is to saturate your ears and 
mind with good music—music that is true, honest, just, pure, and lovely. 


establishing 
music standards 


Music careers 


The opportunities available to 
a musician today are varied 
and exciting. Composers 
and arrangers have numer- 
ous fields from which to 
choose—from film scores 
and advertising to school and 
community instrumental and 
choral groups. Especially in 
Christian circles there is a 
great need for good music 
that conforms to scriptural 
standards. Performers 
likewise have ample oppor- 
tunities today. While some 
performers become famous, 
giving concerts before thousands, for many other 
performers, music is more of a hobby than a profes- 
sion. These performers participate in community 
performing groups or minister during services at 
their churches, using their God-given talents to 
encourage and motivate fellow Christians. 


composers and 
arrangers 


performers 


Music teachers have the special privilege of sharing 
their music with young people. A school music 
teacher often has a busy and varied schedule— 
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directing rehearsals, preparing lesson plans, 
teaching music classes, and occasionally even 
composing or arranging music for a school 
performing group. Most music teachers have 
had to master many musical skills to become 
good teachers: conducting, singing, playing 
an instrument, and writing music. A music 
teacher must also be a good listener to help 
students discover their mistakes and perfect 
their playing or singing skills. 


music teachers 


As the field of music technology continues to 
broaden and develop, more career opportuni- 
ties become available, particularly in the 
recording industry and in music publishing. A 
recording engineer usually supervises record- 
ing sessions from a control room where he 
manipulates the recording equipment to 
produce the desired sounds as the performers in the studio play or sing into 
microphones. Often, if many performers are required for a recording, the 
music will be recorded in tracks. First, a click track will be laid to serve as a 
sort of metronome to hold all the performers together; the click differs from a 
metronome in that it slows down and speeds up according to the indications 
in the music score. The click track has been nicknamed the “dummy track” 
because it will not be heard in the final recording. Through headphones, the 
performers listen to the dummy track as they sing or play. Once the dummy 
track is laid, different parts of the accompaniment will be recorded on different 
tracks. Finally, the vocalists will record their part; as they sing, they may listen 
to any part of the accompaniment or the click track through their headphones, 
or they may listen to the full accompaniment. When all the music is recorded, 
the recording engineer mixes the tracks together, adjusting volume levels 
among the tracks to make the recording sound as good as possible. The 
engineer uses a mixboard to manipulate the recorded sounds and to eliminate 
the dummy track. 


the recording 
industry 


In the music publishing industry, computer technology is changing the way 
things have been done for hundreds of years. When music notation was first music publishing 
developed during the Middle Ages and Renaissance, music manuscripts were 
copied by hand—a tedious job to be sure and a real art form! With the inven- 
tion of the printing press, publishers began to engrave music and print it just as 
they printed books. But the job market for music copyists still flourished into 
the nineteenth century because only certain kinds of music were actually 
engraved and published. In the twentieth century music typewriters simplified 
the engraving job somewhat, but each note still had to be placed painstakingly 
on the staff paper. During the 1980s computer software was developed to 
typeset music quickly and neatly, and anybody can learn to do it. Rather than 
having to carefully draw each note of a five-note chord cluster, the computer 
operator can simply play the chord notes on an electronic keyboard that is 
attached to the computer with cables. Both the computer and the synthesizer 
“speak” MIDI, so the notes played on the keyboard automatically appear on 
the computer screen. Composers, arrangers, and typesetters proficient with 
this software can accomplish in minutes what would have previously taken 


hours to do. 
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Renee 


Many churches have a music director or minister of music. This musician 
coordinates all the musical activities in the church, from the instrumentalists 
who accompany the congregational singing to the soloists who provide special 
music. The church music director usually directs the choir, selects the hymns 
for congregational singing, and often provides “quality control” for the music 
performed in the church. He must have strong convictions and a discerning 
mind about sacred music. 


church musicians 


Other church musicians include the instrumentalists. 
Most churches have either a pianist or an organist 
who accompanies all the congregational singing, 
and many churches have both. These instrumental- 
ists often prepare a prelude to play before the 
service begins. A prelude usually has a theme; for 
example, for an evening evangelistic service, a 
pianist may select a group of hymns that presents 
Christ as an anchor or a security for the Christian. Of 
course, the hymns are in different styles, meters, 
and keys. The pianist works these hymns together 
so the music flows smoothly from one hymn to the 
next. A prelude should mentally and spiritually 
prepare the congregation for the service to follow. 
Unfortunately, many people fail to listen to the 
prelude, and they miss this extra blessing before the 
service even begins. 


Some churches have members who play other kinds of instruments, instru- 
ments that are usually played in the band or orchestra. These churches may 
have church “orchestras,” which are not really orchestras in the traditional 

sense of the word but which serve a valuable function during the church 

service. These instrumentalists sit together during the first part of the service 
and play along with the hymns on their instruments, adding depth and richness 
to the congregational singing. a 


Some instrumentalists prepare special music and offertories; many singers also 
practice sacred songs to minister to God’s people during church services. This 
preparation requires self-discipline and hard work if the end result is to bring 
glory to God. In the book of Malachi, in the Old Testament, God rebukes the 
people who served in the temple for offering cheap sacrifices to God. These 
Israelites were offering sacrifices that did not cost them anything—the idea that 
“any old thing will do” for God. In Hebrews, New Testament Christians are 
encouraged to “offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lips giving thanks to his name” (Heb. 13:15). In other words, our praise 
during a church service is like the sacrifices in the Old Testament. If our praise 
lacks sincerity, if our musical ministry is shoddy, then God is not pleased with 
our sacrifice. Only our best is good enough for a sacrifice to God. Of course, 
God has given to some Christians much more musical talent than to other 
Christians. Are these talented Christians the only ones who can minister during 
a church service, because they are the best? The psalmist exclaims, “Make a 
joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands” (Ps. 100:1). Everyone can worship God 
through music; what God wants is each individual’s best. Your best may not 
sound as good as your friend’s best, but God is just as pleased with your best 
as He is with the efforts of the most accomplished musician in the world. 


eee 


ABA a three-part musical form with the first and third sections alike and the second 
section different 


absolute music music composed without association with extramusical ideas or events 
a cappella (ah kah:PEHL:ah) vocal music sung without accompaniment 


accelerando (ah-chehl-uh:-RAHN‘:doh) gradually increasing the tempo or speed of a 
composition; abbr. accel. 


accent 1. giving extra emphasis to a note 2. the symbol used to add emphasis to a 
specific note (>) 


accidental the sharp, flat, or natural sign placed before a note to indicate that the pitch 
should be raised or lowered 


acoustic instruments traditional musical instruments as opposed to synthesized 
timbres 


adagio (uh:DAH:jee-oh) tempo marking meaning “slowly, at ease” 
aerophones (AYR:oh:fohns) instruments that generate sound with vibrating air 


aleatoric music (a:lee:ah*TOR:ihk) music that uses sounds played at random or arrived 
at by chance; chance music 


allargando (al:ahr-GAHN-doh) an Italian term meaning “slowing down”; usually 
accompanied by a crescendo 


allegretto (al-ih-GREH*toh) a tempo marking between moderato and allegro 

allegro (uh*LEHG:roh) a tempo marking meaning “fast, cheerful” 

alto (AL-toh) a woman’s low singing voice 

andante (ahn:DAHN:tay) tempo marking meaning “moderately slow”; a walking pace 
answer in a fugue, the second and fourth statement of the subject 


antiphonal (an-TIHF:uh-nuhl) a style of performance involving two groups (or a soloist 
and a group) separated from each other and taking turns singing or playing on 
alternate phrases or verses 


appoggiatura (uh*pah:jee-uh*TOOR:uh) an embellishment or ornament; usually a step 
above or a step below the melody note and indicated as a small note or bya 
symbol 


aria (AH:ree:ah) a vocal solo with instrumental accompaniment, often found ina 
cantata, oratorio, or opera 


art song a composed song, usually with keyboard accompaniment 


articulation (ahr-tihksyuh-LAY-shuhn) the way a sound begins and ends (smooth, 
detached, accented, etc.) 


atempo (ah TEHM:poh) Italian term meaning “return to the previous tempo” 


atonality (ay:toh:NAL-ih-tee) music in which there is no tonal center or sense of 
tonality 


augmentation (ahg-mehn-TAY-shuhn) process of lengthening note values in a melody 


avant garde (AH-vahnt gahrd) a group of composers or artists actively exploring new 
techniques and inventions in their given field 


baritone (BEHR-ih-tohn) a male singer whose range is between a bass and a tenor 
bar lines vertical lines that divide music in measures 
baroque (buh:ROHK) the period of musical style from 1600-1750 


bass (bays) a man’s low singing voice 
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bass clef (bays klehf) the clefsign usually used for men’s voices, low instruments, and 
the left hand on the piano ( s): ) 


basso continuo (BAH:soh kuhn:TIHN:oo:oh) in baroque music, the figured bass line 
usually performed by a cello and a harpsichord 


binary (BlY:nar-ee) having two parts or sections 
blend the uniformity of tone quality among the performers in a musical group 


body percussion (puhr*-KUHSH-uhn) striking the hands or fingers on different parts of 
the body in a regular pattern to produce rhythmic sounds; may include mouth 
sounds as well 


cadence (KAY-dehns) a progression of chords leading to the end of a section of music 


cadenza (kuh*DEHN:zuh) a brief solo passage near the end of a section in an opera or a 
concerto that displays the technical capabilities of the soloist 


cambiata (kahm:bee:AH‘:tah) a boy's singing voice that has begun to mature; its range 
usually encompasses the G below middle C up to the G or A above middle C 


canon (KAN-uhn) a melody that is repeated by one or more parts or instruments 
beginning at different times so that the melody overlaps 


cantabile (kahn-TAH:bih:lay) Italian term meaning “in a singing style” 


cantata (kahn*TAH‘*tah) a choral work including arias, recitatives, and chorales, usually 
on a sacred theme i 


chaconne (shah:KOHN) instrumental piece using variations over a repeated harmonic 
or chordal pattern 


chamber music a composition for a small group of instrumentalists or vocalists, in 
which each part is performed by only one musician 


chance music music that relies on chance; aleatoric music 
chantey (SHAN‘*tee) a song sung by sailors while working together on a ship 


chorale (kuh:RAL) a hymn tune written in the early years of the German Protestant 
church; originated with Martin Luther as a single melodic line and flourished in 
the baroque era in many different settings, sometimes harmonized in four parts, 
sometimes used as the basis for a polyphonic piece, and sometimes as the 
unifying theme in a cantata 


chorale prelude (kuh:RAL PRAY:loohd) polyphonic composition, usually for organ, 
built on a chorale tune; popular during the baroque era 


chord (kord) a group of three or more pitches sounded simultaneously 
chordophones (KOR-doh:fohns) instruments that generate sound with vibrating strings 


chorus (KOR:uhs) 1. composition written for a large number of singers 2. a group of 
singers; a choir 3. a song refrain 


chromatic scale (kroh*MAT-ihk) a scale in half steps, using thirteen pitches to the 
octave 


classical the period of musical style from 1750-1800 


clef sign (klehf) symbol at the beginning of a staff used to identify the pitches on that 
staff 


coda (KOH:duh) concluding section in a composition; Italian term meaning “tail” 


concert overture (KAHN:suhrt OH:vuhr-chuhr) an overture for concert performance; 
not part of a larger work 


concertino (kohn-chehr-TEE*noh) 1. (older usage) solo instrumental group in a concerto 
grosso 2. (newer usage) a shorter, lighter version of concerto form 
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concertmaster the first violinist, seated to the conductor's left; an honored position 


with the responsibility of tuning and preparing the orchestra for the conductor 
before a performance 


concerto (kohn-CHEHR‘:toh) instrumental piece for soloist and orchestra or for a group 
of instruments and orchestra, usually in three movements 


concerto grosso (kohn-CHEHR:toh GROH‘:soh) a chiefly baroque form dependent on 
contrast between a solo group of instruments (concertino) and a larger group of 
instruments (ripieno) 


concrete music term coined by a group of composers in Paris in the twentieth century; 
involves recording natural sounds and then combining the prerecorded sounds 
electronically 


conductor director of a musical group 


contrast compositional device in which a musical idea is performed in a way different 
from the music it follows; for example, a loud phrase followed by a soft phrase or 
a fast section followed by a slow section 


counter subject secondary theme in a fugue, often derived from the subject 
countermelody second melody performed at the same time as the melody of a song 


counterpoint combining two or more lines of music to create harmony without losing 
the individuality of each line 


crescendo (kruh:SHEHN:doh) a dynamic indication meaning “gradually get louder” 


D. C. al fine (da capo al fime) (dah KAH*poh ahl FEE*nay) directions in a composition 
which tell the musician to go back to the beginning and play or sing until the fine 


D. S. al coda (dal segno al coda) (dahl SAYN-yoh ahl KOH:duh) directions in a 
composition which tell the musician to go back to the sign ($%) and play or sing 
until the coda sign (@) appears; the musician then skips to the coda section and 
plays or sings to the end of the piece 


D. S. al fine (dal segno al fine) (dahl SAYN-yoh ahl FEE*nay) directions in a composi- 
tion which tell the musician to go back to the sign ($) and play or sing until the 
fine 


decrescendo (day*kruh*SHEHN:doh) a dynamic indication meaning “gradually get 
softer”; diminuendo 


descant (DEHS:kant) a countermelody sung by a high voice or played by a high 
instrument above the main melody 


development section that serves as a bridge between the exposition and recapitulation 
in sonata form; develops motives from the themes in the exposition 


diminuendo (dih:mihn:oo:EHN:doh) a dynamic indication meaning “gradually get 
softer”; decrescendo 


diminution (dih*mih:NYOOsshuhn) process of shortening note values in a melody 
dolce (DOHL:chay) Italian term meaning “sweetly” 
dominant |. fifth note of a scale 2. three-note chord built on the fifth note of a scale 


dominant seventh a four-note chord built on the fifth note of a scale; includes pitches a 
third, fifth, and seventh above the root 


double bar line two vertical lines placed at the end of a section or composition to 
indicate its conclusion 


duple meter meter that organizes pulses into groups of two 


dynamics words or markings in a piece of music that indicate volume 
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electrophones (ee*LEHK:troh:fohnz) instruments that generate sound with electricity 


elements of music musical organizers (melody, rhythm, harmony, form, and expres- 
sive controls) 


embellishment (ehm:BEHL-ihsh-mehnt) a note that ornaments a melody, usually 
indicated with a small note or a symbol 


ensemble (ahn-SAHM:buhl) 1. a group of musicians performing together 2. the 
manner in which a group of musicians performs together 


exposition (ehks:poh-SIH:shuhn) 1. the opening section in sonata form, the section in 
which the main themes are presented 2. the opening section of a fugue 


expressionism movement that appeared at the end of the nineteenth century; 
emphasized the expression of the artist’s or composer’s inner feelings and ideals 


expressive controls the elements of music that control its expressive qualities; 
dynamics, form, articulation, tempo, etc. 


fantasia (fan-TAY*zhuh) composition with no set form, in which a composer develops 
an often well-known theme 


fermata (fuhr-MAH*:tah) symbol that tells a musician to sustain a note longer than the 
note would normally last ( (a ) 


figured bass in musical notation, a bass line harmonized with numerals rather than 
with notes on a staff; prominent during the baroque era 


finale (fihe- NAHL-ee) the final movement of a symphony or sonata; the final piece of 
music on a program 


fine (FEE-nay) Italian term meaning “the end” 

flat symbol indicating that a note is lowered one half step ( Lb) 

folk song song passed down through several generations by word of mouth 
form the order or design of a composition 

forte (FOHR:tay) Italian term meaning “loudly” Ga ) 

fortissimo (fohr-TEES:ee-moh) Italian term meaning “very loudly” ( Sf ) 
frottola (froh-TOH:lah) Italian song form of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


fugue (fyoohg) polyphonic composition in which a theme (subject) is stated by 
successive voices and developed contrapuntally (using counterpoint) 


fundamental 1. the root note of a chord 2. the lowest pitch in an overtone series 


gavotte (guh:VAHT) French dance originating in the seventeenth century; usually in 
meter and beginning and ending each phrase in the middle of a measure 


genre (ZHAHN*‘ruh) a specific category of art, music, or literature characterized by a 
special style, form, or content 


giocoso (jeeoh*KOH‘’soh) Italian term meaning “in a joyful and playful manner” 


glissando (glihtSAHN-doh) rapid succession of consecutive pitches that the performer 
“slides” through rather than articulating individual pitches 


ground a composition in which a short melodic phrase (the ground bass) is repeated 
over and over as the bass line; during each repetition the melody and/or harmony 
above the bass is varied; a popular form during the baroque era 


ground bass short phrase for a low instrument repeated over and over while the upper 
parts play variations on each repetition 
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half step the smallest distance possible between two pitches in a major or a minor 
scale; the distance from one key to the key immediately next to it on a piano 
keyboard 


¢ harmonic a pitch in an overtone series 
harmony two or more pitches sung or played at the same time 
home tone see keynote or tonic 


homophony (hah:MAHF:uh:nee) musical texture in which a melody is accompanied by 
chords 


hymn a sacred song of praise or thanksgiving to God 


idiophones (IHD-ee-oh:fohnz) instruments that generate sound by being shaken or 
struck 


imitation restatement of thematic material in close succession in different voice parts or 
instrumental lines 


imitative entrances music in which each part comes in separately, using the same 
melodic material 


impressionism a style in art and music, dominant during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, that emphasized the impression of an object rather than the 
object itself; characterized by an interest in the interplay of light and color rather 
than in definite lines 


improvisation (ihm:prahv:ih:ZAY:shuhn) performing music spontaneously rather than 
reading written music 


incidental music music intended for performance during a play; such music may set a 
mood behind dialogue or between scenes 


interlude music performed between two entities, such as two acts of a play or opera, 
or two compositions, or two sections of the same composition 


interval the distance between two pitches 
introduction a passage of music that introduces a composition 


inversion process of inverting the intervals in a melody; primarily used in theme and 
variations form and in serial music 


inversion-retrograde process of inverting the intervals in a melody while simulta- 
neously reversing the intervals in a melody; primarily used in theme and varia- 
tions form and in serial music 


key the organization of music around a tonic or keynote 


key signature the sharp or flat signs placed on the staff after the clef sign to indicate 
the key of a composition 


keynote the tonic or principal note of a scale 

largo (LAHR:goh) tempo marking meaning “very slow, broad” 
legato (lih;GAH-toh) smooth and connected; the opposite of staccato 
lento (LEHN:toh) tempo marking meaning “very slow” 

libretto (lint BREHT-oh) the text of an opera or oratorio 


lied (leet) p/. eder (LEE*duhr) a solo song in which the vocalist and,pianist comple- 
ment each other and are equally important 


lyrics (LIHR:ihks) the words of a song 
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maestoso (miy-eh:STOH‘soh) Italian term meaning “in a majestic style” 

major music having do as its tonic 

major scale a scale having a certain pattern of halfand whole steps (WWHWWWH) 
marcato (mahr-KAH‘:toh) an accented, separated style of performance 

measure the distance between two bar lines 

melisma (muh-LIHZ:muh) vocal passage with several notes sung to one syllable of text 
melodic contour the shape or outline of a melody 


melodic rhythm the rhythm pattern of the melody and words of a song; different from 
the pulse 


melody group of pitches with contour and rhythm; a tune 


membranophones (mehm:BRAN:oh:fonz) instruments that generate sound with a 
vibrating membrane 


meno mosso (MAY:noh MOH‘soh) Italian term meaning “with less motion”; not as fast 


meter the division of music into groups based on strong and weak pulses; most 
commonly divided into groups of twos or threes 


meter signature a sign, usually at the beginning of a composition, that indicates the 
meter of a piece; the top number indicates how many pulses are in a measure, 
and the bottom number tells what kind of note receives one pulse; also called 
time signature 


mezzo forte (MEHT*zoh FOHR‘tay) Italian term meaning “moderately loud” (mf ) 
mezzo piano (MEHTI*zoh pee:AHN‘:oh) Italian term meaning “moderately soft” (mp ) 


mezzo soprano (MEHT:zoh suh:PRAN:oh) a female singer whose range is between a 
soprano and an alto 


middle C the C nearest the middle of the piano keyboard 
MIDI (MIH-dee) acronym for Musical Instrument Digital Interface 


minimalism (MIHN:ih:muhl-ihzm) a trend in the arts in the twentieth century; reduces 
art to a minimal design or motive 


minor music having /a as its tonic 
minor scale a scale having a certain pattern of halfand whole steps (WHWWHWW) 


minuet (mihn-yoo:EHT) a French dance form originating in the seventeenth century; a 
stately dance in triple meter; also menuet, minuette 


mode a scale 

moderato (mahd-uh:RAH:toh) tempo marking meaning “moderately” 

modulation (mahj-uh:LAY-shuhn) section leading to a key change in a composition 
molto (MOHL-‘toh) Italian word meaning “very” or “much” 


monophony (muh:NAHF-uh:nee) musical texture with only one melodic line and no 
accompaniment 


mordent (MOHR:dehnt) musical ornament that is rapidly alternated with the melody 
note a step below it 


motet (MOH-teht) polyphonic vocal composition, usually with a sacred text and 
performed a cappella 


motive (MOH‘tihv) short, recurring melodic or rhythmic idea that provides unity in a 
composition 
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movement complete composition that is part of a larger work such as a suite, sym- 
phony, concerto, etc. 


musical theatrical production of singing and speaking with instrumental accompani- 
ment 


musical theater see musical 
mute device that softens or partially stops the vibrations of an instrument 


nationalism a movement that encouraged composers to write music indigenous to 
their homeland or native country 


natural symbol indicating that a pitch is neither sharp nor flat ( b ) 

non-functional harmony harmony that disregards traditional chord progressions 
non troppo (nohn TROH:poh) Italian term meaning “but not too much” 

notation pitch, length, and expression of musical sounds represented in written form 


octave (AHK°tihv) interval formed by two pitches with the same note name, seven 
steps apart (six whole steps or twelve half steps apart) 


opera (AHP-:uh-ruh) drama that is mostly sung but may have some spoken parts; it has 
orchestral accompaniment, scenery, and costumes 


oratorio (ohr-uh*TOH:ree:oh) a text, usually sacred, set to music for soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra; no scenery, costumes, or acting is normally used 


orchestration (ohr-keh:STRAY:shuhn) process of assigning parts in a composition to 
various instruments or timbres 


omament a musical embellishment in a melody 
omamentation the varying of a composition by the use of embellishments 


ostinato (ahs:tihn*: NAH:toh) a rhythmic and/or melodic pattern that is repeated over 
and over 


overtone a pitch in an overtone series 


overtone series series of pitches consisting of a fundamental and the overtones or 
harmonics produced by the fundamental 


overture (OH:vuhr-chuhr) |. instrumental composition that precedes an opera or an 
oratorio 2. instrumental composition similar to an opera overture but intended to 
stand alone for concert use; concert overture 


part in homophonic and polyphonic music, the pitches sung or played by one particu- 
lar person or group 


partial a pitch in an overtone series; a fundamental, harmonic, or overtone 


passing tone in a melody, a note that is not part of the harmony of the two chords it 
connects 


pentatonic (pehn-tuh:TAHN-ihk) consisting of five notes 


pentatonic scale _five-tone scale, usually comprised of do, re, mi, so, and /a; can be 
formed by the black keys on a keyboard instrument 


pesante (peh:ZAHN‘tay) Italian term meaning “heavy”; played or sung in a heavy style 
phrase a melodic fragment that expresses one musical idea 

planissimo (pee-uh*NEEHS:ee-moh) very softly ( PP ) 

plano (pee-AHN-oh) softly ( P ) 


pickup note(s) played or sung before the first full measure of a phrase 
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pitch the highness or lowness of a tone, labeled with a letter from A to G and a sharp 
or flat if necessary 


pla mosso (pyoo MOH‘soh) Italian term meaning “a little more motion, a little faster” 


pizzicato (peetz‘ee:KAH:toh) technique used by string players to produce a staccato 
articulation; involves plucking the strings of the instrument with the fingertip or 
nail rather than using the bow 


plainsong unaccompanied sacred song in free rhythm with no harmony 


planing compositional device in which a melody is accompanied by a chord or interval 
that moves parallel to the melodic contour 


poco a poco (POH:koh ah POH:koh) Italian term meaning “little by little” 
polychord (PAH:!ee-kord) more than one chord played or sung at once 


polymeter (PAH:lee-mee:tuhr) music that implies a feeling of several meters being 
played or sung simultaneously 


polyphony (puh-LIHF-uh:nee) musical texture in which two or more melodies are sung 
or played simultaneously 


polyrhythm (PAHL-:lee-rihth:uhm) music in which several rhythmic patterns are played 
or sung simultaneously 


prelude (PRAY:loohd) music intended to precede and introduce a longer composition 
or an event such as a church service 


presto tempo marking meaning “very fast” 
program story or idea upon which a piece of program music is based 


program music instrumental music based on or inspired by extramusical events or 
ideas 


psalter (SAHL-tuhr) book containing metrical paraphrases of the Psalms 
pulse the steady, underlying beat in a composition 
range the gamut of pitches a voice or instrument is capable of producing 


recapitulation (ree:kuh:pihtsyoo*LAY:shunn) the third section in sonata form, the 
section in which the main themes are restated 


recitative (reh-sih:tah:TEEV) a vocal solo in speechlike, narrative character with sparse 
or simple accompaniment; usually in an opera or an oratorio 


register the relative highness or lowness of the pitches in the range of a voice or 
instrument 


relative minor the minor key having the same key signature as a major key; for 
example, A minor is the relative minor of C major 


religioso (ray:lee*jee*OH:soh) in a devotional manner 

Renaissance (rehn-ih:-ZAHNS) period of musical style from 1400-1600 
repetition compositional device in which a motive, phrase, or section is repeated 
rest a defined period of silence within a composition 


retrograde process of reversing the intervals in a melody; primarily used in theme and 
variations form and in serial music 


rhapsody written composition that sounds as if it were being improvised 


rhythm a way movement is organized in a composition; a regular time pattern formed 
by different note values and metric accents 


ripleno (ree:pee*AY*noh) the larger instrumental group in a concerto grosso 
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ritardando (ree:tahr:DAHN:doh) a gradual slowing of the tempo of a composition; 
abbr. rit. or ritard. = 


romantic period of musical style from 1800-1900 


rondo (RAHN-doh) musical form in which the A section alternates with contrasting 
sections; for example, ABACA 


round a melody sung or played by two or more voices beginning at different times, 
creating harmony 


saraband (SAHR:uh:band) stately dance, in triple meter, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; also sarabande 


scale a set of pitches in a specific order with a given tonic 


scherzo (SKEHRT*zoh) lively music in triple meter; often the third movement of a 
symphony 


scordatura (skohr-dah:TUHR:ah) unusual tuning of a stringed instrument 


section |. a part of acomposition, often labeled with an uppercase letter 2. ina 
performing group, a group of similar instruments or voices that perform the same 
music 


sequence a melodic pattern repeated within a composition, beginning on different 
pitches 


serialism trend in musical composition in which the composer uses all twelve tones of 
the chromatic scale equally; also called twelve-tone music 


seventh chord a four-note chord built on a root with the pitches a third, fifth, and 
seventh above it 


sforzando (sfort*-ZAHN:doh) a sudden, strong accent on a note 
sharp the symbol indicating that a pitch is raised one half step ( 3 ) 
sightread to sing or play an unfamiliar composition or part in a composition at sight 


sinfonia (sihn*FOH:nee-uh) generic term for orchestral introductions to Italian operas in 
the seventeenth century, similar to an overture; eventually developed into the 
symphony 


slur a curved line above or below two or more notes of different pitch; indicates that 
the pitches slurred together should be performed smoothly in a /egato style 


solfége (sohl-FEHZH) singing pitches by the syllables do, re, mi, fa, so, la, and ti; used 
in learning to read notation by sight 


sonata (suh*:NAH‘:tuh) instrumental composition for a solo instrument or for a solo 
instrument with accompaniment; usually in three or four movements 


sonata form usually the form of the first movement in a sonata or a symphony; 
consists of three main sections (exposition, development, recapitulation) and 
may also have an introduction and a coda; also called sonata-allegro form 


soprano (suh:PRAN-oh) a woman's high singing voice 
sostenuto (sah:steh:NOOH‘toh) Italian term meaning “in a sustained style” 


spiccato (spee*KAH:toh) bowing technique on stringed instruments in which the bow 
is bounced across the strings 


spiritual a religious folk song; often pentatonic 


staccato (stah:KAH‘toh) short, separated playing or singing; indicated by a dot above 
or below each note ( ae ) 


staff the five lines and four spaces upon which notes and rests are placed 


a rn RSE 


statement in theme and variations form, the opening presentation of the theme 
stringendo (streen:|EHN-doh) Italian term meaning “moving more quickly” 


style 1. the way in which a composition is performed 2. the features of a period of 
music history 


subdominant 1. the fourth note of a scale 2. a three-note chord having the fourth note 
of a scale as its root 


subito (SOOH:bee:toh) Italian term meaning “suddenly” 
subject the main theme in a fugue 


sulte (sweet) 1. a set of pieces taken from a larger composition such as a ballet 2. a set 
of contrasting instrumental pieces 


symphonic poem (sihm:FAHN-ihk POH:ehm) programmatic, one-movement work for 
orchestra, inspired by an extramusical idea; also called tone poem 


symphony (SIHM:foh-nee) a major work for orchestra, usually in four movements 


syncopation (sihng:kuh:PAY*shuhn) accenting a weak part of a beat or a weak beat in a 
measure 


system a set of staves, joined by a vertical line along the lefthand margin of printed 
music, that are performed at the same time by various voices or instruments 


synthesizer (SIHN-theh:siyz-uhr) electronic device, usually with a keyboard similar to 
that of a piano, used to produce a variety of musical timbres 


tempo the speed of a piece of music; how quickly or slowly the pulse of a composition 
moves 


tempo primo (TEHM:poh PREE:moh) Italian term instructing a musician to resume the 
original tempo after a tempo change in a compostion 


tenor (TEHN:uhr) a man’s high singing voice 
tenuto (teh-NOOH‘toh) Italian term meaning “held, sustained” 
ternary (TUHR:nehr:ee) musical form consisting of three sections 


texture the result of combining melody and harmony in different ways, such as melody 
alone (monophony), two or more melodies together (polyphony), and melody 
with accompaniment (homophony) 


theme a melody upon which a composition is based 


theme and variations composition in which the theme is played through and then is 
played in several different ways; for each variation, the composer changes a 
musical element of the theme 


timbre (TAM:buhr) the special sound of a particular instrument or voice; also called 
tone color 


time signature see meter signature 

tonality (to:NAL-ih-tee) the arrangement of a composition around a given tonic or key 
tone color see timbre 

tone poem see symphonic poem 


tone row the arrangement of the twelve tones of a chromatic scale in a certain order: 
used as the basis for serial or twelve-tone compositions 


tone quality the characteristics of the tone produced by a certain voice or instrument; 
similar to timbre 


tonic the first note of a scale; the note around which a melody is built; the home tone 
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transpose to write the same music in a different key by moving every pitch up or 
down the same interval 7 


transcription (tran‘SKRIHP*shuhn) an adaptation of a composition for different instru- 
ments than the composer originally intended 


treble (TREHB-uhl) the high part(s) in vocal or instrumental music 
treble clef (TREHB-uhl klehf) the clef usually used for women’s voices, 

high instruments, and the right hand on the piano ( ) 
tremolo (TREHM:uh-loh) technique of repeating a note very quickly 


trill. embellishment or ornamentation achieved by rapid alteration of two adjacent 
pitches 


trio sonata sonata for two soloists with basso continuo (cello and keyboard) 
triple meter meter that organizes pulses into groups of three 


tutti (TOOH:tee) Italian term meaning “all”; used in a passage where all the performers 
of a group are to play or sing at the same time 


twelve-tone music see serialism 
unison all instruments or voices play or sing the same note or melody 


vibrato (vih:BRAH:toh) a small, rapid variation in pitch used by performers to add 
emotional quality and warmth to a tone 


virtuoso (vuhr-choo*OH:soh) performer with outstanding technique and musical ability 
vivo (VEE-voh) tempo marking meaning “quick, lively” 

waltz dance form in triple meter with a strong accent on the first pulse 

whole step two half steps 

whole tone scale seven-note scale comprised entirely of whole steps 


word painting using music to express a literary idea; for example, using a minor chord 
during the singing of the word “pain” 
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